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For the Companion. 


OUT ON THE PRAIRIE. 
Is Taree CHaPreRs—Caap. I. 


Did ever a boy walk the mile between his 
work and home, with so quick a step, or light 
abeart, or a whistle that had so much in it, as 
Jimmy Le Ross, while the twilight fell, and the 
stars came gleaming out, that clear November 
evening! 

For the last two weeks every moment he could 
save from scheol and home duties had been 
given to turning brick, for the brick-maker, a 


mile away, and he had just finished his engage- 


ment to-night. 

When the brick-maker promised him twenty- 
five cents a thousand, Jimmy’s heart had leaped 
with excitement. A thousand bricks could be 
so soon turned, and the thousands would run 
up so fast. But he found it was not so fast, af- 
ter all, and the long walk to and from his work 
took so much time, and his hands got so numb 
and cold, that he could not make them do such 
wonders as he had thought. 

But steady working always counts up, al- 
though it may seem a little slow at the time; 
and to-night—Saturday night—he had finished 
the last row of his eighth thousand, and been 
dismissed with two fresh, new dollar greenbacks 
in his pocket. 

What were those greenbacks going to do, that 
their possession made him so jubilant, so much 
richer than many-a nabob with his millions? 
Ah, Jimmy had a secret; something understood 
only between himself and his mother, but some- 
thing worth understanding, and that. promised 
to make him the proudest bay in the village, 
tome bright day. 

With such a tramp as his, and such a whis- 
tle, the mile slipped away before you could say 
Jack Robinson. Jimmy stepped softly to the 
kitchen door, and raised the latch as noiseless- 
lyas if he had been a burglar. For the prince 
was sure to be asleep by this time, he was so 
late; and moreover, he wanted to surprise his 
mother with his return and his success. 

Perhaps every one could not see that, the suc- 
cess Of a plan involving twelve or fifteen dol- 
lars, could lie in the possession of two,—but 
this same little mother, who had been pro- 
nounced, not many years ago, the daintiest and 
prettiest girl ever brought as bride to that rough, 
Western settlement, and as unfit to come there 
as a flower to be set to work in a treadmill, had 
adeal of wisdom in her young head, and had 
taught Jimmy a great many things. 

Among others, that if he had any difficult 
task to perform, it was half done, and almost 
sure of being quite done, when he had made a 
beginning; and she was always right. Jimmy 
had proved that by experience. And the neigh- 
bors who had decided she was unfit to come 
among them, had found, long ago, that they 
Were wrong. 

Through all the first years of hardship, there 
was no home that held more prosperity and 

sunshine than hers, no husband more cheered 
and assisted, no boy better trained, better 
dressed, and better educated than this same 
Jimmy, whose heart was beating with such tri- 
Umphant thumps against the two dollars in his 
porket, 

And when sickness came, bringing new and 
greater troubles in its train, she and Jimmy 
Were always the braver and the readier, as the 
tmergency proved greater. And now that they 

been nearly a year fighting their way quite 
done, every thing was kept up and kept to- 
gether just as it had been before, and Jimmy 
lever held his head so high, or walked with so 

Proud a step, as when she used to call him her 
litle man, and say she did not know how she 
‘ould carry things on without him. 

, she was, as he opened the door, just 

Putting the last touch to something very nice 

Supper, and singing softly a tune that had 





Carried her far away iato days of her girlhood 
fone by. A touch on her shoulder, and 


“LEAVE MY 


something slipped into her hand, brought her 
suddenly back. 

“Guess, mother! Guess!” said Jimmy, in 
great excitement. : 

Bank bills, it must be confessed, have a very 
peculiar feeling of their own, so that it was not 
very hard to guess,—but she would not betray 
that it was so easy. 

“What is it, Jimmy?” she asked, smiling back 
into his glowing face. 

“The beginning, mother, the beginning!” 

She opened the bills atid spread them on the 
table. “Two dollars! Two dollars of my Jim- 
my’s own earning!” 

“Only two, niother; but they are sure 
grow, you know.” 

“So they are, if the boy that earned them 
continues such a worker;” and a little motherly 
pride certainly looked out of her eyes, as she 
put back the browa hair from his forehead, 
with fingers that had always kept soft and 
white, through all their varying fortunes. “But 
workers must rest when work is done, and 
ought to be hungry, too. Let us see what you 
can doin the way of supper, before somebody 
wakes up.” 

And how came a prince to be asleep in a kitch- 
en, and just at the time when supper was com- 
ing on? 

Ah, that touches near the secret. It was a 
royal looking fellow, indeed, that Jimmy so ad- 
dressed, with his great, brilliant eyes, and his 
noble head poised on such a perfect pair of 
shoulders; but not yet being quite a year old, he 
did not insist upon such quarters as might be 
most becoming his title; and in the meantime 
Jimmy was sure not another boy in the whole 
State could boast a brother able, as he used to 
say, to “hold a farthing candle” to this one of 
his. at 6S 

And the-prince, as he grew older, was to have 
only Jimmy to look up to as father and elder 
brother in one. He realized this fully, and had 
already as paternal a feeling toward the little 
fellow as a boy of thirteen could very well carry: 
Nothing was good enongh for the prince, noth- 
ing could be too good, if the treasures of the 
world were to come within reach. But one 
thing abové all others, and one that would have 
seemed hopelessly out of reach to a less coura- 
geous heart, Jimmy was determined to get hold 
of. He had by some chance stumbled upon the 
circular of a manufacturer of baby carriages, 
with cuts representing such styles as had never 
been dreamed of in his village, where a straw 
basket, always liable to tip up backwards, was 
the only thing in use for such a purpose. ~ 

Now. money was scarce, and not easily earned, 
and the lowest price to which Jimmy would 


to 





4 night; but Jimmy could not give a great deal of 





condescend among the figures given, as the 
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price of the carriages, was twelve dollars, and 
the next fifteen. But he was nothing daunted. 
The thing was to be done; that was the first 
question to be settled. Ways and means niight 
come under consideration afterward. So when 
the brick-maker offered him his twenty-five cents 
a thousand, he jumped at the opportunity, and 
here was the result. 

Supper never tasted better than it did that 


time to its enjoyment, for his day’s work was 
not yet finished. 

‘Now I must go for the milk,” he said, as he 
pushed back his chair. “I wanted so much to 
get through at the yard to-night, that I put it 
off.” : 

“It. has made it very late,” said his mother; 
“two miles and back is a long walk. Are you 
sure you are not a little notional, to go so far?” 

“OQ, two miles are nothing when you are to 
get by all means the best milk in the town. I 
want the prince to grow up right royally, you 
know, and I’ll be back before you think I am 
there. Good-by. Good-by, old fellow.” 

He was off in a twinkling, and the sound of 
his whistle came merrily back, as he trudged 
away in the clear starlight. 

He had not been fifteen minutes away when 
another step was heard approaching, quick and 
firm. 

“Why, what can have brought Jimmy back 
80 soon?” thought his mother, a little startled. 

It was not Jimmy, but when he returned he 
hardly knew the house, there was such light 
streaming from the windows, and such sounds 
of merry making within. 

Theré-was the prince awake, and laughing 
with glee, as he was tossed high in the arms of 
a tall stranger, while his mother stood by with 
more light in her eyes, and color in her cheeks, 
than Jimmy. had seen there for many a long 
day. 

“This is Cousin Stephen, Jimmy,” she said, as 
he stood an instant, wondering,in the door. “I 
have told you of him often, but I have not seen 
him since I was a girl.” 

“No; and I thought it was time to come and 
look you up, with your prairie chickens. So 
now I have them both together,eh? Well, well, 
they are worth hunting for, and worth raising, 
too. You may be proud of them, Elvie, that’s 
@ fact.” 

Cousin Stephen’s manner soon put aside all 
feeling of strangeness, and Jimmy listened to 
him and his mother, as they went over old 
times, or chatted himself of things nearer home, 
quite forgetting that he had never seen him 
before. 

The evening was fast slipping away, when 


bringing out a roll of paper currency, bright 
and fresh, said,— 

“Have you seen any of the new issue, Jimmy? 
I don’t believe it has found its way out here vet, 
for I got this at the bank yesterday. I guess [ 
must leave you a few specimens—perhaps you 
can find some use for them;” and he hand 
Jimmy one of each varicty, with a new bank 
bill to wrap them in. Five dollars! 

Jimmy almost thought he heard the roll of 
the new carriage wheels under the window, his 
wealth was rolling up so fast. 

“O, mother!” he exclaimed, the instant they 
were alone together, “you were right about the 
beginning. That is all [ had this evening, and 
now I have half. What will come next, I won- 
der?” Ss. a. 8. 


42> 
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For the Companion. 
CONVICTED BY A DEAD MAN. 


“Tam very poor,” said the Widow Parr. 
“My husband was the only support of myself 
and four children, and it’s now near eight months 
since the sea swallowed him up, and the little 
he left for us is gone long ago. I couldn’t think 
you’d be so hard as to wrong the lonely and 
fathcrless.” ° 

“Why do you keep coming to me with that 
old story? Can’t you hear to reason and facts, 
and lect me alone?” said John Simms. 

“You know well enough I’d never trouble you 
if I could once get what belongs to me. But so 
long as you lawfully owe me fifty dollars, as 
hard earned money as ever a widow needed or 
an orphan cried for, it’s but just I should ask 
for it,”’ said. the Widow Parr. : 

“T tell you I paid that money! I don’t owe 
your husband’s estate a copper,” said John 
Simms. 

“And that’s still your word, is it? Mr. 
Simms, you peril your soul by saying it. I’ve 
the word of my poor husband, who never lied 
to me, and the witness of my own eyes besides, 
only the day before he left me, that the note was 
not paid,” said the Widow Parr. 

“Mrs. Parr, I’ve had enough of this.” 

“Pay me what you honestly owe, and you'll 
have no more trouble from me—or your own 
conscience, either,” said the widow. 

“Leave my shop,, or I'll take means to put 
you out. Neither you nora hundred lawsuits 
shall ever wring a penny from me,” said John 
Simms. : 

“Then the widow’s curse will lie on you, for 
taking your mean advantage of her and the 
dead,” said the widow. And she went her way. 

John Simms kept a small store in Southport, 
on the east shore of Sheepscott Bay, and was 
generally {and justly) believed to be worth con- 
siderable property, though he took care to pre- 
tend povertysto his creditors, and to all appli- 
cants for charity. He was a hard man in trade, 
and had the reputation of always shirking an 
honest payment whenever he could do so and 
evade the law. 

Among those who were unfortunate enough 
to have dealings with him was one Daniel Parr, 
a poor Southport fisherman, called always by 
his acquaintances, “Capt. Parr.” 

He had supplied Simms at one time with fish, 
and taken his note for fifty dollars. The note 
was “on demand,” and after a reasonable delay 
Parr had presented it for payment, but was put 
off by Simms with some excuse. 

One bleak day in January, Capt. Parr, having 
learned of the death of his brother in George- 
town, set out for that place across the bay in 
his boat to make arrangements for the funeral. 

Whether the intense cold, or the high waves, 
or the ice on the farther shore prevented him 
from reaching his destination, was not known, 
but he was never seen again alive. Every effort 
was made to find traces of him, by the many 
friends who knew and esteemed the honest fish- 
erman, and sympathized with his distressed 
family, and at last his empty boat was discov- 


> 





Cousin Stephen put his hand io his pocket, and 


ered stranded at Seguin Island, cight miles out 
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at sea. It was evident that the poor man’s body 
lay sleeping under the ocean. 

Bereft of her husband, the afflicted widow and 
her four little children—the oldest only twelve 
years of age—found themselves reduced toa 
condition of almost helplessness. 

The unhappy mother had to tax herself se- 
verely to fight off absolute want before that 
long winter was over, and even then the soften- 
ing season scarcely made her prospects brighter. 
Her means had gradually diminished, till she 
had nothing to depend upon for a day’s food 
bnt her own hard labor, and the little her two 
oldest children could do. 

To add to her distress, when she applied to 
Simms, the market-man, for the payment of the 
note which she knew her husband had held 
against him, he coolly declared that he had paid 
it! 

No appeal could make him own thedebt. He 
knew the law could not force its payment, for 
the missing man evidently had the note in his 
pocket when he was lost in the sea. 

Sick at heart, the widow could find no re- 
dress, and could only console herself by telling 
her friends of the wrong that had been done her. 
They expressed their indignant pity, but saw 
no way to help. 

The meagreness of Capt. Parr’s effects left lit- 
tle to be done with them in the legal way; but 
the form of settling his estate had to be gone 
through with, and the administrator made iit 
one of his kind offices, to urge in person the wid- 
ow’s claim upon the dishonest Simms. 

He called twice, but could make no impress- 
ion upon him. The note was wanting, and 
where money was concerned John Simms was 
incapable of doing justice on moral grounds. 

“Will you take oath to the payment of that 
note?” said the administrator to him at last. 

Simms winced a little at this test, but was 
hardy enough to conseht, and accordingly swore 
before a justice, with uplifted hand, that, “so 
help him God,” he had paid Capt. Parr the fifty 
dollars, including also in the oath the required 
particulars of time and place. 

Autumn came, and the threatenings of coming 
want grew darker in the little home of Mrs. 
Parr. But a few weeks more, and the early 
winter would be upon her, and faith could not 
answer alone the bitter question, What should 
save herself and her little ones? Her measure 
of trouble seemed full. 

The days rolled on—the silent, beaming, sweet 
September days. In sight of the Parr cottage 
steadily plied the old line passenger boats, at 
their stated hours, up and down the bay. In 
sight gayly flitted to and fro the pretty yachts 
and summer coast steamers, freighted with the 
pleasure-seekers of Westport and Boothbay. In 
sight every morning and night came and went 
the busy smacks and skiffs of the fishermen. 

But no passing brightness of holiday joy; no 
healthful stir of the land-and-water life around 
them, brought a change for the better to the 
lonely widow and her children. No strong arm 
brought to the bereaved and wronged little 
household the daily profit of its honest labor. 
They ate their scanty bread, and trembled for 
to-morrow—innocent victiins of mysterious mis- 
fortune. 

Then éame the blustering winds of the equi- 
nox. Blowing from the south, the north, the 
east—chill, dreary and damp, with flights of 
loaded clouds, they swept the coast, till on the 
26th, the king-gale of the season rose to its full 
might, lashing the ocean from morning to mid- 
night, with a tempest that tore up the sands, 
fathoms beneath low tide. 

Next day some Georgetown boatmen, prepar- 
ing to embark at Long Beach, saw a human 
body floating in the water, and hastened to ex- 
amine it. Familiar with the story of the lost 
fisherman, who was last seen crossing the bay 
the previous winter, they yet could scarcely be- 
lieve their eyes when they identified, by his 
clothes, the remains as those of Capt. Parr. 

Apparently, he had sunk somewhere in the 
neighboring sands, and there, for nearly eight 
months, had lain buried, till God had bidden the 
stormy clements bring him up again to the light 
of day. In the pocket of his pantaloons was 
found, in a state of tolerable preservation, the 
unpaid note for fifty dollars which he had held 
against John Simms! 

The body was conveyed across to Southport, 
and the perjured debtor was confronted with it 
and the recovered bit of paper that condemned 
him. The face of the wretched man turned 
ghastly as he looked. His jaw dropped and his 
knees smote together. He paid the money with 
interest, and was suffered to go his way with a 
brand upon his name and life-long remorse at 
his heart. 

Woe unto them who dare to wrong the widow 
and the fatherless! The stones in the streets 


shall cry out against them, and the sea give up 
its dead to accuse them, and wring justice from 
their hands. ® B. 





. PEN PICTURES. 


A row of bright little faces, 
A patter of dear little feet; 
And loving arms closely entwining, 
Mother’s warm kisses to meet. 
Three little cups on the table, 
Three little chairs by the wall, 
Three little curly heads nestled, 
Each on its pillow so small. 
Ah! who cannot read me this riddle ot joys 
They’re mother’s own darlings, each dear little boy. 


Three little tear-stained faces, 
Little bare, unwashed feet, 
Shrinkingly, timidly stealing, 
In terror, lest blows they meet. 
Bare, dry bread on the table, 
Cold, hard bench by the wall, 
Straw, and a scanty, torn blanket, 
That will hardly cover them all. 
No kisses to-night on each little brow; 
God pity and help them! Theg’re motherless now. 





For the Companion. 
MARTHA’S FATE. 

The saddest things that can be written, are 
those which really take place from day to day 
in the hearts and homes around us. And I’m 
going to tell you something now, that actually 
occurred within my own circle of acquaintances. 

When the writer was young, she had a merry 
and happy circle of friends, as you have now. 
O, how broken and scattered it is to-day! 

Among these, the gentlest and prettiest girl 
was Martha. I will not give her other name, 
for there may be one heart still above the sod, 
which that name would pierce like an arrow. 
She was the pet of a widowed mother, and twe 
maiden aunts, and the only heir to their little 
estate. It took All three of them to admire and 
praise her, and then they never felt that she got 
all her full dues. 

After she left school, they were very anxious 
lest some one not worthy of their prize, might 
carry her away, and watched every young man 
who looked at her, just as the mother hen 
watches the vicious hawk that whirls above her 
nest. 

For several years, they had little trouble on 
this account, as Martha’s heart seemed occupied 
with other things. She read much, and seemed 
very thoughtful on religious subjects. As her 
family were quite indifferent to religious mat- 
ters, she sought a confidant among her old 
school friends, and was taken by her to a min- 
ister, for counsel and guidance. 

After a time, she seemed to have been truly 
converted, and desired to unite with the church. 
Here she met with the first opposition she had 
ever encountered at home. 

While her mother and aunts never worshipped 
anywhere, they still had a superstitious venera- 
tion for “the church in which they were born,” 
and believed that the only true one in the world. 

They had also taken a great dislike to the 
minister referred to, because he was known as 
a strong foe to ardent spirits; and they regarded 
it as great insolence for any one to tell them it 
was wrong to drink ale, or wine, either, when 
they wanted it. They did so at their father’s 
table in England, and it had never hurt them,— 
they did not tell what effect it had on their 
brothers, who were now sleeping in drunkards’ 
graves, over the sea! 

They, however, soon gave up the contest, for 
opposing the wishes of this child was most dis- 
tasteful business. The writer saw the beautiful 
girl received into the fellowship of the church, 
one bright June Sabbath. Ere long, a young 
man, who stood well in that church, and in the 
business community, became greatly interested 
in our pretty little friend, and their engagement 
was soon made public. 

As he was fine looking, well connected, and 
in good business, our old ladies were charmed 
with him. They at once remodelled their old- 
fashioned brick house, and withdrew to an up- 
per floor, which they had had finished off with 
every convenience, that she might have a house 
of her own, and yet not be taken from them. 

They bought modern furniture for her, and 
were in all the bustle of preparing a nice outfit, 
when they noticed that she was not happy; and, 
on questioning her, they learned that her lover 
had of late manifested much coldness, and had 
now suggested putting off the wedding, as 
he wanted to go to Europe on business. All 
this change had come while the repairs were 
going on, and he had been often there, making 
suggestions about them, at the request of Mar- 
tha’s mother. 

There was nothing to be done but to submit, 
and to account to strangers for the sudden 
change of plans, by saying that Mr. L. had been 
obliged to leave, suddenly, on business. 

His letters from England and France were 
very unlike what they should have been to the 





He had evidently rued the step he had taken, 
and knew not how to go back with honor to 
himself. 

After his return, he did not visit Martha for a 
week, although he took good care to let her 
know of his arrival, hoping that she would soon 
break the engagement herself. 

When her mortification and grief became 
known to her friends, her pastor sent for young 
L., and, thinking a new {uce had stolen his 
heart from Martha, talked kiud'v, and advised 
him, as a father would have done. 

“There is neither a new face nor a new heart 
in the way,” he replied. “As Martna does not 
take the privilege I am affording her to break 
the: bond herself, I shall do it; but my reason 
for the step, no one shall ever know from me. 
I will bear the censure which I see in every eye, 
rather than injure her. I fear the day will come, 
ere long, when I shall be justified in the matter. 
Be kind enough never to repeat this conversa- 
tion; and, if you can do so, love and respect me 
as you did before I ever saw Martha. There is 
no reason why you should not do so,” was the 
reply of the young man. 

When Martha received a note from L., the 
contents of which she never mentioned, she re- 
solved on a step very unlike what was looked 
for by her friends. She sent fora young man 
whom she had rejected, and told him she would 
marry him at as early a day as he chose to name. 
He chose the very night fixed for her mar-* 
riage with L., and thought himself the happiest 
fellow in the world! 

After this, Martha became less interested in 
the meetings of the church, and was rarely seen 
there, except half a day on Sunday, while her 
husband was always in his seat, although mak- 
ing no profession of religion. 

She soon grew careless in her dress, and 
seemed to avoid her old friends. Her house, 
too, showed the want of a mistress’ eye, and 
some were ready to think that her happiness 
had been wrecked by herdisappointment. Oth- 
ers thought the old ladies must have lost their 
property, and that thus she had become dis- 
couraged: but all saw that a sad change had 
come over her in two short years. 

One day the pastor was sent for to attend the 
funeral of Martha’s little babe, six months old. 
She amazed all present by her apparent indiffer- 
ence, while the poor young father seemed heart- 
broken, as he bent over the little coffin. 

Two or three years passed after this, during 
whith Martha was rarely seen at church. One 
day, the young husband called on the minister, 
and asked to see him alone in his study. 

“[ have come on a painful errand,” he said. 
“T have been bearing, in silence, a trial no other 
man ever bore so patiently, for three years,— 
indeed, I may say almost from the hour of my 
marriage.” 

“I feared there was trouble at your house,” 
said the good minister,” but have never guessed 
the cause of it.” j 

“I am ashamed to tell it, sir,” replied the 
young man, “but I can bear this burden no 
longer alone. Martha has used wine from the 
time of my going there, and probably before 
that, as the family always have it at dinner. 
The habit has increased gradually, until now 
she keeps her reom, for the sake of privacy, half 
the time, in a state of intoxication!” 

“OQ, is that possible?” cried the minister. 
“That beautiful, gentle girl a drunkard?” 

“Yes, sir; and worse than that. It was by 
her conduct that I lost my little boy! She let 
him fall from -her arms, down a long flight of 
stairs. The doctors, who knew no more of it 
than I did at the time, said he died of water on 
the brain. But I learned the cause before he 
was buried, and have carried that grief in my 
heart ever since. I hate ardent spirits, and the 
smell of it is disgusting to me; so you may see 
what I have suffered in trying to save my wife. 
I have bribed servants, and plead with physi- 
cians and nurses to keep the disgrace a secret. 
But I have given up all hope, and lost all pa- 
tience, now. My love for her is gone forever. 
Ihate my wife! I think of my murdered child 
every time I see her. I’ve sold out my business, 
and am going to leave the country. I will pro- 
vide for her as you advise me. She can drink 
herself to death as easily out of my sight as in 
it. She cares nothing for me, nor, indeed, for 
anybody nor any thing bat whiskey,—for wine 
fails to satisfy her now!” 

“Try her one month, and give me leave to use 
my influence over her, my poor young friend,” 
said the minister. 

“Yes, six months, if you have any hope, but 
mine is gone,” was the reply. 

A desperate effort was made for Maxtha’s sal- 
vation. She herself said it was no use; that 
the passion had grewn gradually on her from 
the cradle, 





lady with whom he expected to pass his life. 


A | 
“This it was,” she said, “that separated Mr 
L. and me. He found that I drank wine every 
day, and said I must give up thatorhim. [| hag 
my choice; and now, if the choice comes up 
again between me and my husband, he must £0, 
I’m too far gone to be saved. I don’t want to 
be saved, unless it can be done without Cutting 
off all my stimulants! You must forgive Mr 
L., and turn me out of the church.” 
And that was all the depth there was to her 
grief on the subject. Both her requests were 
complied with. 
By the advice of the minister, Martha’s hug. 
band procured a woman to guard her; but the 
only effect of this was to expose the disgrace: 
for when the restraint was removed féra mo. 
ment, she would leave the house, in search of 
the destroyer, taking rings, books, or whatever 
came first to hand, to pay for it. 
But this worthy young man was soon released, 
for the fire was burning into her delicate system, 
that consumed her life before she reached the 
age of twenty-seven. 
Is there no danger in girls, as well as boys, 
taking a glass of wine? It is perfect madness 
to tempt the viper. J. D. Oo. 





For the Companion. 


ADELAIDE’S HEROISM. 

By Mrs. M. A. Denison, 
“Shouldn’t you like to be a heroine?” asked 
Adelaide Moss, of her cousin, Teeny Mills. 

“I don’t know,” said Teeny, looking up, as if 
she had been startled out of quite another train 
of thought. “Why, what made you think of it?” 

“QO, I don’t know; I have always wished I could 
be one—always longed to do some great thing, 
or be some great person. Sometimes I think it 
would give the greatest pleasure to be a splendid 
singer—like Jenny Lind, for instance. How 
she was worshipped! I was reading of it yes 
terday. All hearts were electrified by her voice, 
and she charmed the world. Wherever she ap- 
peared, admiring crowds followed her. Stu- 
dents unharnessed her horses, and dragyed her 
carriage. She was surfeited with bouquets, 
money and attention. How grand it must have 
seemed to spring up from obscurity, into some 
thing even greater than royalty.” 

“TI don’t believe she cared for the applause, 
though,” said Teeny. “She wasn’t at all that 
kind of woman. AndI am sorry to see in the 
papers, that she has been unfortunate, and lost 
nearly all her money—the money that she earned 
so beautifully.” 

“And then,” continued Adelaide, “‘there is Ida 
Lewis. What a splendid thing to be known for 
such heroism as hers—saving life. How I should 
enjoy being talked about, and called upon, and 
having poetry written about me, and sent to 
me, and getting presents of great value, and 
letters of appreciation, and—why, do you know 
when [ asked for some collars, yesterday, at 
Pines’, they wished to know if I wanted the 
‘Ida Lewis’ collars?” 

“Dear me!” laughed Teeny. 

“Yes; all over the world, people are talking 
of her, and strangers go from far, just to geta 
look at her face. And I’m sure I do believe she 
might marry almost any rich man she chose, 
there are so many willing to take her.” 

“Why, is that your idea of the acme of hero- 
ism, to enable one to marry a rich man?” que 
ried Teeny. 

“Well, no; not exactly; though it must be & 
fine thing to he rich, tuo.” 

“That may be; but my opinion of Ida Lewis 
is, that if she had been engaged, before she be 
came the fashion, to some poor, hard-handed 
sailor boy, who loved her with all his honest 
heart, all the rich.men in the country might 
come wooing, without any danger to his inter- 
ests. Ida Lewis is not one to be spoiled by 
little adulation, or by a great deal. 

“Then, almost all heroines are made by acci- 
dent, or, rather, their good fortune comes Ut- 
sought. Ida Lewis never stopped to think 
whether the world would applaud. I presume 
no one was as much astonished as herself, when 
she saw her name and her brave acts making 
the sensation they did. So, dear, if you ar 
ever a heroine, perhaps you will be as much 

astonished as Ida Lewis was.” 

“Ah,” responded Adelaide, with something 
like a sigh, “it isn’t at all likely I shall ever do 
any brave or beautiful thing. I shall go plot 
ding on, baking bread, mending the children’s 
clothes, helping mother, coaxing father whet 
he gets low-spirited, and thinks we are all going 
to the poor-house, marry somebody who cal 
just get me a living, so as to save the expens 
of being taken care of at home, and so on, for 
who knows how many years? I’m only sixteet, 
now.” 





Teeny laughed at her friend’s whimsical reply: 
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“pm very glad I never think of such things,” 
she said; “I just do what I have to do, the best 
way I can, and seldom trouble mysclif about the 
future. But don’t be down-hearted, dear. Some- 
time you may rescue some helpless innocent 
from destruction, and restore it to its doting 
parents. Then your name will be put in the 
papers. The parents, who must be very rich 
indeed, will offer you money, which you will 
indignantly refuse, and some brother, or son, or 
uncle, admires, loves, and marries you, and 
there you are, as far as money is concerned, 
upon the pinnacle of fortune.” 

“Nonsense!” laughed Adelaide; “such predic- 
tions never come true. I sliall just plod on, to 
the end of my life; see if I don’t.” 

Adelaide’s brother came in just then. 

“There’s a plot under way, girls, to get us 
over to Silverton Falls, to-morrow, at a picnic,” 
he said. “Dr. Jones is going with his sister 
Hattie; and Dea. Briggs says we may have his 
garryall and welcome. What do you say?” 

“Tt would be just splendid!” cried Adelaide; 
and there’s the tongue, too; such a nice one; 
we didn’t cut it yesterday. Aunt Drowsy will 
bake us some biscuits, I’1l make some tarts, and 
Teeny will put up the sandwiches. Such a 
lovely place—Silverton Falls, too!” - 

“All right,” said John; “then I'll see to things. 
There will be some five or six couple going be- 
side us. Dr. Jones’ nephew—he’s a great doc- 
tor, they say—and the Carrolls’ cousins. Won’t 
we have a jolly time?” 

For much of the rest of that day the girls were 
busy with their preparations for the picnic, and 
Adelaide forgot her longings in the more sober 
enjoyments of cooking and finding a suitable 
costume to wear; for her wardrobe was rather 
limited. 

The morning came—a perfect one. The air 
was fresh and invigorating, the sky blue and 
crystal clear. Adelaide and her cousin were in 
high spirits. Such aday! Adelaide had cause 
toremember it. The fragrant pine woods; the 
music of the waterfall; the panorama of distant 
hill and valley; the singing of birds; the deli- 
cious dinner, which a keen appetite made so 
much better than ordinary viands; the merry, 
rustic games; the interchange of quiet thought 
as the day gradually wanedeto its close; the 
attentions of those who were not disagreeable 
to her, all conspired to make the time and the 
occasion remembered. 


But more was yet to happen. The party took 
different routes home. John Moss started with 
old Dr. Jones’ buggy in company. “Young Dr. 
Jones was parcelled out to somebody else,” the 
doctor said. He was very proud of his nephew. 

They were about half way home, singing 
songs, laughing and chatting, when, suddenly, 
from one of the cottages, a whimsical-looking 
object started out towards the horses. 

John’s horse, secing the poor, silly scarecrow 
brandishing a broom-stick, dressed in some out- 
landish manner, took fright, and leaped one 
side, upsetting the vehicle before John could 
control him, and they were all thrown over. 

Fortunately, the carryall was caught by a 
tree and held so firmly that the shafts were 
broken, and the horse made his escape at a run. 

“Anybody hurt?” cried the doctor, coming up 
With them, as John had succeeded in lifting Ad- 
elaide, who uttered a low cry of pain. The.doc- 
tor was an old man, almost too old for practice, 
“but good yet,” he said, sometimes, “for a brok- 
en limb.” 

“Something ails my arm,” said Adelaide, with 
another moan of pain. “See, I can’t move it.” 
Jobn turned pale and forgot his own bruises, 
Which were quite painful. 

“Broken,” said the old doctor, sententiously. 

Adelaide grew white to the lips, but controlled 
herself bravely. Her first thought was, “More 

expense for poor father.” 

“We had better take her into one of these cot- 
tages here, and I will set it,” continued Dr. 
Jones. “Upon my word, I wish my nephew had 
come back this way.” 

“Had we not better take her home first?” 
asked John. 

“No. The arm is beginning to swell, you see. 
T'm good for a broken limb, yet.” 

“How I do hate doctors!” said Teeny, between 
her little white teeth. 

Adelaide was led into one of the poor houses, 

arm was set, and she bore the operation 
With great fortitude. Then, when the splints 
Were on, she was taken home in the doctor’s 
buggy 


For some days Dr. Jones pronounced the arm 
doing well; then he began to look grave and 
meertain, and one day he said to his wife,— 

‘Tm going to send to the city for James. 
There’s something amiss with that arm, and I 
haven’t the courage to tell them.” 

80 he sent for his nephew, who came, looked 








at the sweet face of the invalid, recollected he 
had seen it before, looked at the arm, pressed 
his lips together. 

“You are not satisfied,” said Adelaide, calmly, 
with a great pang at her heart, nevertheless. 
“What is it? Am I never to use my arm 
again?” 

“On condition,” said the doctor, warily. 

“Of what?” He felt as if the blue eyes hurt 


im. 

“The arm must be broken again, if you want 
the proper use of it. As it is, it would be a de- 
formity.” 

Adelaide hid her face. The hot tears scalded 
her cheeks, almost. She trembled for a mo- 
ment from head to foot. The threatened visits 
frightened her. The long, long bill, and her fa- 
ther so poor. -At last she found voice. 

“When should it be done?” 

“As soon as possible. I will come out to-mor- 
row. You shall have ether. We will spare 
you all the pain wecan. Adelaide looked up in 
his face, very pale, as she said, quietly,— 

“Doctor, I won’t take ether, but,” she lifted 
the arm with difficulty, “don’t wait; please 
break it now. Iam not afraid; I sha’n’t faint. 
Now, while my courage is up.” 

He said nothing, but he set his lips together— 
A glance of admiration brightened his face for 
a brief moment—and then—it was over—and 
the suffering all to be gone through with again. 

Nobody knew it, till, pale and exhausted, Ad- 
elaide was left, and the doctor detailed his ex- 
perience to the family down stairs. John sprang 
to his feet, and her father burst into tears. 

“Your daughter is a heroine, sir,” said the 
doctor, admiringly. “I never saw such forti- 
tude in my life.” 

Teeny ran up stairs, but her courage failed 
her at the door, and she could only kneel there 
and weep, and vainly strive for composure. At 
last, when she went in, Adelaide had fallen 
asleep, from sheer exhaustion. ’ 

But Teeny did not fail in good time to repeat 
the doctor’s words, though Adelaide shook her 
head and said that she didn’t see how that 
could be heroism. 

Iam happy to say that her father did not 
have a heavy bill to pay, for young Jones, the 
celebrated physician, found so much to admire 
in brave little Adelaide, that he would not rest 
contented till he carried her off, some time af- 
ter, as his wife. “So you see,” said Teeny, af- 
terwards, “it happened about right, for Addy, 
after all, didn’t it? She was a heroine, and she 
got a great and good man for a husband.” 


42> 
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For the Companion. ; 
ADVENTURE WITH WOLVES. 

When, a broken-down invalid, I started for the 
West, my medical friends said, ““Go away from 
the Mississippi to the frontier, take a gun on 
your shoulder, shoot and eat the wild game.” 

Now life is so sacred and mysterious—so com- 
pletely God’s gift, that I never could wantonly 
take it from the meanest creature. But I had 
in this advice a sufficient reason, and many 
stirring adventures befel me on my hunting ex- 
peditions. 

Two miles and a half from the snug cabin 
that for a time sheltered me was a wide belt of 
timber. First came a strip of poplars, and then 
as you descended the sides of a steep valley, the 
monarchs of the forest reared their rugged 
forms. My host, an Eastern man, had staked 
out a “claim” among these trees, and depend- 
ed on them for fencing and building material. 

Under the influence of the climate and out- 
door life, I soon became so vigorous as to use 
the axe with as much ease as a backwoodsman. 
Winter set in early and stern, but on sunshiny 
days, fastening my overcoat over my shoulders, 
for I had become too stout for the sleeves, I 
would visit the woods to chop and hunt. 

There was already snow upon the ground, 
which had hardened to a crust on its surface, 
but on the night preceding my adventure there 
had been a Minneseta snow storm, the feathery 
flakes falling unswayed by a breath of wind, 
leaving the sky next morning brilliantly clear, 
and the air dry, keen, and exhilarating. Fancy 
me then, reader, on such a forenoon, with 
shouldered axe and rifle, my city-cut overcoat 
flapping behind, feet well covered by heavy, 
raw-hide boots, a coarse blouse enveloping chest 
and waist, on my way to the woods. 

The intervening prairie was covered with an 
even coating of white, undisturbed by the tread 
of a living creature. No, Iam mistaken. AsI 
went on I saw that myriads of feet had pattered 
over the solitudes. Do you remember Peter's 
vision of ‘‘all manner of four-footed beasts and 
creeping things”? One would think that “sheet” 
had been emptied here, for the whole extent was 
crossed and recrossed with the tracks of birds 
and animals, 





And yet the profoundest silence reigned. 
Nothing stirred on all the vast plain. Watch 
and listen as vigilantly, walk as stealthily as 
you could, not one of the many forms that just 
now capered, coquetted, quarrelled and searched 
for food in the snow, can you see or hear. But 
from afar their quicker eyes and ears had seen 
and heard me. Had they vanished, fleet-footed, 
to their coverts ? 

Gaining the poplars, I took a lunch from my 
bag,—for the prairie appetite was upon me,— 
and then how the sharp steel sunk into the 
wood! What enjoyment in the fall and crash of 
the trees! What muscular happiness in the 
healthful toil! 

The hours fled without incident, save that sev- 
eral times my attention had been attracted by 
the cracking of the bushes, as if some animal 
was prowling near. 

Late in the afternoon, a splash, as of a heavy 
body plunging iato water, led‘me to go with 
my rifle in the direction of the sound. Descend- 
ing a “gulch,” I found hidden in a cosy nook a 
small, spring-fed lake. Two-thirds across this 
lake was a huge muskrat swimming shoreward. 

My host’s son would so r@joice in the possess- 
ion of the fur, that, waiting until the creature 
had mounted the bank, J fired, expecting to see 
him tumble over dead. Instead of which he dived 
into the lake, swam out a little ways, returned 
to the shore, ascended a tree trunk extending 
inte the pond, ran along it until he reached the 
end nearest me, sat down and looked me in the 
face while I reloaded. 

He was a mammoth rat—perhaps king of his 
race, and perhaps mistaking my shot for a mil- 
itary salute, sat there coolly awaiting another, 
which, however, rolled his serene highness life- 
less from the log. Loading once more, and se- 
curing the game, I started homeward. 

Ihad gone a mile or so, when a short, quick 
bark caused me to turn around. 

The rat I carried had bled profusely all the 
way, while the snow, where I had occasionally 
laid him down to relieve my aching arm, was, 
of course, reddened with blood; and this,thought 
I, may have been scented by a wolf; but seeing 
none, I resumed my course. 

Soon, however, the bark was repeated, not 
full and clear, but warily modulated, as if the 
author of it would call his comrades to the chase, 
yet not alarm me. We speak of the cunning of 
the fox; but of all sneaking, adroit, treacher 
ous beasts, not one equals the great gray wolf. 

The fox never hunts for human prey; but the 
keen instincts of the wolf, sharpened by hun- 
ger and intensified by ferocity, make him a pit- 
iless and persistent strategist, often out-weary- 
ing and out-manceuvring even the vigilant and 
sagacious Indian. 

The conviction that I was pursued by this 
formidable brute was startling. Looking care- 
fully back, at length I saw an object in the dis- 
tance, a few rods to the right of my path. It was 
motionless, and had I been in New England, I 
should have pronounced it a stump or rock; 
but there were no stumps or rocks on the prai- 
ries. 

What, then, could the object be? Continu- 
ing my walk, glancing, occasionally, over my 
shoulder, at length I saw this mysterious some- 
thing move stealthily after me. 

Falling suddenly to the ground, and looking 
along the surface of the snow, I saw, dimly ont- 
lined against the horizon, a large wolf. 

Was that the creature I heard in the thickets? 
With deadly purpose had he waited till I was 
well out on the bare prairie, without a tree to 
climb or a place of shelter. And he between 
me and the woods! 

Halting, and levelling my rifle at the monster, 
instantly he slunk into the deeper twilight, yet 
not wholly from view, as if to invite the shot 
and render the aim uncertain. 

Ah, had I fired and missed the mark, with 
what fiendish fury he would, perhaps, have 
rushed upon me, before I could reload the emp- 
tied barrel. My fate might have been like that 
of the poor Indian, found dead a short time be- 
fore, torn and mangled, with a broken rifle in 
his grasp, a brace of disabled wolves near, and 
a third, a half mile away, perforated by a bul- 
let. The savage had been tempted to discharge 
his gun, and then came the frightful “hand-to- 
hand” struggle. 

Reserving my fire, I hastened on. Now the 
bark became full and decisive, and was an- 
swered in the forest. The wolf swiftly followed. 
Alternately wheeling and presenting the fire- 
arm, then hurrying on, in a short time I saw, 
with delight, the oak grove that overshadowed 
my friend’s cabin. 

It was on the farther side of the grove. I 
seemed to fly, rather than run, for the coveted 
refuge, and, reaching the cabin, desperately 


— — 


“What is the matter?” exclaimed my friend, 
starting up in alarm. 

Before I could answer a whole pack of wolves, 
maddened by hunger, swept by, venting their 
disappointment in a prolonged howl, which, as 
it rolled across the still prairie and vibrated on 
the elastic air, sounded, in its bloodthirstiness, 
like the yell of demons. 

“What a narrow escape!” ejaculated my host. 

But that gaunt, starved pack, fiery-cyed, swift- 
footed, cruel-fanged, were, to me, too fearful a 
reality for words. C. H. PEARSON. 


—_+o+—___—— 
For the Companion. 
WAS IT A GHOST? 
By Clara Vance. 


The war was nearly over, and I had borne the 
separation with real heroism, that is, I flattered 
myself so, for I was only a week-old bride when 
my husband received his commission, and went 
off to the fight. 

That was in ’61. He was gone nearly all the 
first year, and had a furlough the second. I 
went with him the third, and then he was on 
Sherman’s staff, and ten long months passed, I 
hearing from him ouly three or four times dur- 
ing all that weary waiting. 

Our household consisted of my mother, my 
aunt and myself, Nanny and Tig, the two latter 
being contrabands sent home by my husband. 

Nanny was as black as a coal, and ignorant of 
every thing outside her peculiar province, which 
was making corn cakes, and the simplest forms 
of cookery. 

Tig, was, if possible, a shade blacker than her 
mother, and a perfect adept in all sorts of mis- 
chief. If she could not find it ready to her hand, 
she could and did invent it. 

Tig and Nanny served me in more ways than 
one. They often dispelled the depression that 
would at times come over me, by their quaint 
remarks and funny ways. 

Tig could somersault equal to any clown. 
Tying her scant dress about her ankles with a 
scarlet scarf I had given her, which made an im- 
mense bow, she would start and go down the 
whole length of the long kitchen. I have 
laughed often, till my sides ached, at her antics. 

At last a letter came—a most welcome letter. 
Sherman had gone through Georgia—work was 
done for a time, and play time expected. My 
soldier was coming home. I was wild with joy. 
I read the letter to every body, and Tig, in the 
exuberance of her joy, went tumbling heels over 
head, forgetting the cellar door, or so blind with 
fun that she QM not see it, and down she went 
with a crash on to the floor beneath. 

That the child was killed was my first impres- 
sion, but before I could move, so struck with 
horror was I, the creature tumbled in at the win- 
dow where I stood, and triumphantly finished 
her somersault at the end of the kitchen. 

“Tig, I thought you were done with that for- 
ever,” I said. : 

“Laws, no, miss. Nothin’ hurts dis yer chile’s 
heatl, ’cept the cracks what mammy gives it,” she 
replied, with a grin. 

Later in the day she came in with a really 
scared face. 

“What is the matter, child?” I asked. 

“Missus, I done gone scen a ghost,” she re- 
plied. 

“Seen a ghost! 
“uz” 

“Mars Jack’s, sure as I’s a living nig.” 

“You foolish child,” I cried, growing cold, 
nevertheless. 

“J seen him, sure’s you’s alive, an’ he was 
white as dat ar curtain ober thar, an’ he spring 
for me, but I just come home on my heels an’ 
my head; dat ar’s quickest way I knows.” 

“Where did you see it, Tig?” 

“Out dar.” She pointed towards the summer- 
house, near a small patch of woods. “Golly, I’s 
never go dar ’en.” - 

My letter was open, and I glanced at it, seeing 
the date for the first time. The letter was a fort- 
night old. 

Meantime Tig had been startled by something. 
Inever saw her so quiet. She stayed in the house, 
and she and the cat dozed peacefully by the fire 
—a thing that had not happened for weeks. All 
that day I was troubled. I went down to the 
bower,—a good walk from the house,—but there 
was nothing to be seen. At night sleep came 
laggingly, and my dreams were frightful. 

Suddenly my eyes flew open, and I was, as Tig 
would say, awake all over. My room was flood- 
ed with the clear, cold light of the moon; every 
object was distinctly visible. It was so bright, 
that I felt as if laboring under an illusion, and 
reaching over, lifted the curtain of the window. 
Yes, there she was, the heaven-crowned Luna, 
round and white, smiling benignantly down, 


Nonsense! Whose ghost was 





flung open the door, then closed and bolted it. 


Outside as within, all things were distinctly 
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outlined, and spiritually fair with the pale hues 
of night. For a moment I forgot my unrest, 
forgot my anxiety, and revelled in the clear au- 
tumn beauty of the scene. 

Suddenly, while I was yet holding the curtain, 
I heard a soft step, a rustling of the vines below. 
It thrilled me through and through, and bend- 
ing forward with a throbbing heart, I listened 
most intently. Then my name was repeated,— 

“Adelaide!” 

“It is Jack’s voice!” I cried, springing up, 
breathless—and once more it came, in his old im- 
petuous fashion,— 

“Adelaide! Adelaide!” 

I lifted the window and leaned out. Yes, 
there was Jack in the full moonlight, his beard- 
ed face upturned. 

“O, Jack, dear Jack, I’ll be down,” I called, 
half wild with the rapture of seeing him, and 
quite forgetting Tig and her fears. 

“Let me in,” he said. “Adelaide, my dear, 
let me in; I’m cold.” 

I flew to the door; the lock always had given 
me trouble, and now it seemed gifted with acon- 
trary disposition, for it was fully five minutes 
before I had mastered it. 

There was no need @f a lamp, the hall win- 
dows always made the passage light enough, 
when there was a moon. O, what a night it 
was! Most superb! And how glorious to have 
my Jack at home. 

“One minute, dear,” I cried, undoing the fast- 
enings. The great door swung open inward— 
only the marble-white moonlight spread itself 
over the stone slab where he had stood. 

For an instant it seemed as if a breath like the 
cold wind from the grave penctrated my living 
heart. I leaned against the post, but in another 
second I heard the voice again, fainter, but still 
distinct, calling,— 

“Adelaide!” 

“Te is at the other door,” I cried, taking hope 
still, and leaving this entrance wide open, I flew 
across the hall, out in a passage that communi- 
cated with the garden. There I fumbled longer 
at the lock, for it was darker, and as the door 
came heavily against me, there were only shad- 
ows everywhere. 

Only shadows! the trees swung their branch- 
es to and fro, like living things, and hid the 
moon. “This cannot be an illusion,” I cried, 
half wild with fear; “Jack, don’t try to frighten 
me. I can’t bear it, indeed I can’t.” 

My voice sounded hollow in my own ears. 
“THe must be here,” I cried, impatiently; “he 
has gone into the house through the other en- 
trance. I’ll go round on the out@de myself.” 

Swift as the wind, it seemed, I flew by the cir- 
cular path to the other door. Hope and dread 
alternately lifted and depressed me. ThatI had 
seen my husband was an obstinate fact, but the 
door was open precisely as I had left it, that 
long hall was still, there was not the slightest 
echo of footsteps. In vain I stood, horror im- 
pressed, and strained my sense of hearing to its 
utmost tension. Not the fall of a pin, not the 
stir of a leaf, rewarded my efforts. ‘ 

But at that moment—a long distance off—a 
faint sound floating on the still air—my name 
was called again, twice,— 

“Adelaide! Adelaide!” 

This was the utmostI could bear. I cried out 
aloud, and fell to the earth insensible. 

They found me there—for the whole house- 
hold had been roused at last—and I was carried 
to my room. When I revived, they tell me, it 
was but to rave again about Jack’s ghost. 

For days the fever held on, and then came a 
stupor which was more dangerous still. My 
life was despaired of, when a new watcher came 
to my bedside. Patiently he sat there, minister- 
ing to all my wants with a hand as tender as 
that of a woman. Day after day he would al- 
low none but himself to smooth my pillow, or 
administer my medicines. 

I have been told since how anxiously he 
guarded me, fearing each fluttering breath might 
be my last. ‘How slow the lagging moments 
seemed while I lay thus insensible, none but the 
weary watcher knows. 


At last, one quiet day, I opened my eyes. I 
remember to this moment how I felt as my 
glance rested on that pale, haggard counte- 
nance. I was not frightened, only bewildered, 
and at last, closing my eyes and opening them 
again, I managed to whisper,— 

“Then you did come?” 

“Yes, dearest, I did come,” he replied, in a 
broken voice. 

“O,I am so glad;” and then I fell into a re- 
freshing slumber that was to precede hope, life, 
love. 

When I grew better I began to doubt. 

“You are as pale as you looked that night, al- 
most,’ I said. 

“T am better, dear.” 


“But was it you? Tig says she saw your 
ghost.” 

“Tig and you both saw little better than a 
ghost, dear,” he said. “I was taken sick on my 
way home. Over at Daysville, 1 was put into 
a hospital; thatis twenty miles from here. I was 
raving; and my attendants leaving me one day, 
I escaped, and travelled by night and day, till 
I came here. 

“In my delirium I probably called you as you 
heard; but I had not sufficient reason to wait 
till you came down, and therefore wandered 
away again. 

“An old black woman took me in, and my 
tramp had done more for me than medicine 
could. That same night the fever left me, and 
the following day I sent the good old woman 
over to prepare you to see me. 

“When she repeated the story she had heard, 
it nerved me wonderfully. A carriage was sent 
for me. I immediately, weak as I was, posted 
myself here at your pillow—and thank God, we 
are both getting well together.” 

So you see my wonderful ghost story is com- 
pletely spoiled; ang Tig is quite cured of her 
little superstitions. 
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THE FROST KING. 


A spectre strode across the land last night 
Whose brow grew dark beneath the stars’ pale light. 


At length, clese muffled in a cowl, he stood 
In the dusk outskirts of a hillside wood. 


His eyes were glassy, but their glance was bold; 
His breath was chill—his shrivelled fingers cold. 


He stretched his icy hands abroad; alas! 
The light dew froze to crystal on the grass. 


The fair, green leaves began to crisp and curl 
With all the radiant tintings of a pearl, 


And, rustling mournful requiems in the wind, 
In death, like lovers fond, together twined. 


The few surviving flowers grew wan and pale, 
Their dying odors fed the pitiless gale, 


And showers of quivering petals in the gloom 
Of a near churchyard, drifted round a tomb. 


The graceful ferns drooped lower than befure, 
Like broken hearts that rise to hope no more. 


The prickly chestnut burs dropped slowly down, 
And ghastly grinned with teeth of polished brown. 


Hill, forest, field and vale grew sere and dry, 
With sad, dumb silence, as if wondering why. 


All Nature’s fair gifts, ’neath a monarch will, 
Died, as they murmured softly—‘‘Peace, be still!’ 


The watchful stars paled at the approach of dawn, 
And, smiling at the change since yester morn, 


The spectre stooped and wrote upon the clay 
Beauty's death-warrant, the one word, “Decay!” 


Summer, affrighted, fled before his sight; 
Behold the Frost King—spectre of the night! 
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DEATH OF MR. STANTON. 
Edwin M. Stanton, who was Secretary of War 
during the greater part of the time of the civil 
war, died in Washington, on the 24th of Decem- 
ber, at the ave of fifty-four vears. 

Mr. Stanton was one of the most noted men 
in the United States, and probably no name was 
mere often spoken in war time than his. His 
history is one of considerable interest, and it is 
full of encouragement to young persons who 
aspire to be useful and distinguished. 

He had none of those advantages of education 
which are of such advantage to men who are so 
fortunate as to secure them. 

He was born at Steubenville, in the State of 
Ohio, in 1815. At that time Ohio was a young 
State, and but thinly settled; and it was much 
farther from the Atlantic shore than Oregen is 
to-day. Consequently it was a poor State, and 


where in our country. 
were not, what is called, well off, and he passed 


ence. 

Thus self-educated, he did not despair, but 
was enabled to study so closely that he became 
a lawyer at the age of twenty-one. After. that 
his rise at the bar was rapid. 

Removing to Pittsburgh, in Pennsylvania, he 
soen was recognized as the first lawyer in that 
great place. He then went to Washington, and 
was constantly employed in great cases that 
were settled by the United States Supreme Court. 
Government employed him to argue important 
suits in California.. His reputation became na- 
tional, and that, too, without his ever having 
held a political or legal office. 

President Buchanan, at the close of 1860, 
made Mr. Stanton Attorney-General of the Unit- 
ed States. He left that office when Mr. Buchan- 
an ceased to be President, in March, 1861. 

In the month of January, 1862, President Lin- 
coln appointed Mr. Stanton Secretary of War. 
This was the most important office in the Cabi- 
net, as our army was beginning to assume those 
gigantic proportions which were not completed 
till about a million of men were to be found on 


could not afford to the children of those days 
the good schools that now are so common every 
Mr. Stanton’s parents 


but one year at an institution for learning; and 
he was forced to provide for his own subsist- 


Merely to provide for such a force would seem 
to be an almost impossible task,—but Secretary 
Stanton did that, and found it the easiest part 
of his work. 

President Johnson tried to remove Mr. Stan- 
ton from office in 1868. This caused the House 
of Representatives to prefer articles of impeach- 
ment against the President. The Senate reject- 
ed those articles, and Mr. Stanton resigned his 
office. 

His health had suffered much during his offi- 
cial life, and he sought to restore it, by travel, 
and by refraining from hard work. He had so 
far recovered that President Grant, on the 18th 
of December, 1869, conferred on him the office 
of an Associate-Justiceship on the Bench of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The Pres- 
ident waited on him in person, and gave him 
the appointment,—an unprecedented honor. 
But the hand of death already was on the 
great Secretary. On the 23d of December he 
was taken ill; and he died early on the 24th, 
passing away like one who falis asleep. 

News of his death was rapidly spread over the 
country, and called forth loud expressions of 
regret, the people feeling that a great man and 
patriot was lost to them. 
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TURKEY AND EGYPT. 


There is some prospect of a great war break- 
ing out in the Old World, in 1870, the nominal 
parties to which would be Turkey and Egypt, 
while the real parties, probably, would be some 
of the chief Christian nations of Europe. 

Why there should be danger of a war between 
the sultan of Turkey and his greatest subject, 
the pacha of Egypt, we shall endeavor to ex- 
plain, and, should war come, the explanation 
would not be without its use. 

It is now rather more than three hundred and 
fifty years since Egypt was conquered by Tur- 
key. Both countries were, and still are, of the 
Mussulman faith; but Egypt had been in exist- 
ence, as a Mussulman nation, many centuries 
before the Turkish Empire was thought of. She 
was ruled by the Mamelukes, or Mamlooks, a 
sort of military aristocracy, who were very 
brave, and very arrogant, and very successful. 
It was Sultan Selim I. who carried the Otto- 
man family’s dominion into Egypt. In 1453, 
the Turks took possession of Constantinople, 
and then the last remains of the Byzantine Em- 
pire were extinguished. The sultans for the 
next generation did a great deal toward extend- 
ing the dominion of their race and religion, and 
Christendom stood in great awe and dread of 
them. 

But they had quarrels with nations of their 
own religious faith,—with Persia, for instance, 
and with Egypt. Persia they never could con- 
quer, though they struck her hard, and received 
heavy blows from her in return. Some of the 
sultans considered a war with Persia the sever- 
est conflict in which they could engage. 

They were more fortunate in their attack on 
Egypt. Selim I. was one of the boldest and 
most daring of the sultans; and he made war 
on the Mamelukes, and, after a short, but 
hardly-contested war, conquered them. This 
was in the year 1516-17. 

The change was not for the better, and Egypt 
declined under Turkish rule,—which has been 
the fate of almost every country that has been 
subjected to it. The Mameluke sultans often 


at Cordova. 


and few of their sultans were men of other than 
coarse and vulgar tastes, though some of their 
number had considerable talents for govern- 
ment and war. Had they lived in Egypt, they 
might have done something for that country; 
but not one of their number ever visited it, ex- 
cept Selim I., who did se only as that worst of 
all the scourges of a land,—a conqueror. 

Egypt was ruled by Turkish pachas, who pil- 
laged it, and plundered the people. Under their 
government, it became one of the most misera- 
ble of countries, though naturally it is one of 
the finest parts of the earth. 

After they had misgoverned it for more than 
two centuries and a half, the Turks were over- 
thrown in Egypt, and there was a restoration 
of the rule of the Mamelukes; but this did not 
much improve that country’s condition, as the 
Mamelukes had become almost as bad as the 
Turks. 

The French, under Gen. Bonaparte, invaded 
Egypt in 1798, and conquered the country; but 





its muster rolls. 
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stored. The English drove out the French, and chee 
the Turks once more became masters of Egypt. ter, | 
It was in 1805 that Mehemet Ali was mage very 
pacha, and with his appearance a new chapter add 
in Egyptian history began, of which we shay By 
give an account in our next number. had 
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FROM BOSTON TO ENGLAND on 
From a Correspondent. on 
On Board Ship. “ 
Dear Mr. Epitor,—I intend to begin at the 11 
beginning, and tell you all about it. I know and 
there are a great many letters written from Eng. He 
land, and everybody gives his or her experience entis 
of ship-life. the § 
Well, and don’t everybody read it? I am aen- 
sure I always do, and seldom put the letter Pe 
aside. New thoughts are invariably suggested, but: 
I look again through a pair of ocean spectacles; liftec 
I feel once more the topsy-turvy tendency of the Spat 
deck. hap] 
We-—father, and mother, and myself—(con. 
sider “me” a “bright, intelligent, etc., etc., girl 
of seventeen, making her first voyage to a land Th 
that she has dreamed about, and read about, till that 
it takes on fairy splendors in her imagination,) who 
had a fair start. tlem 
We came from Boston, so that we had no am: 
weeping friends to bid us doleful “good-bys,” anxi 
and to wish us a pleasant voyage, with great but | 
tears rolling over their cheeks, and hoping that wou 
we might be comfortable in those horrid little ble, 
state-rooms. We had nothing to do but sit still, of d 
and observe others, and, if the solicitude grew Pr 
too painful, why, it was easy enough to tum state 
away, and forget that we were not the only pas- abot 
sengers. ; erwi 
We had great fun laying in oranges and and 
grapes. I can testify, from a most ravenous ex- pain 
perience, that both are good. Splendid old Bost 
Saxon word, “good!” of h 
An Incident. 
Our caterer for the present was a demented 
Irish woman, who seemed on the brink of a per- 
petual semnolency; in other words, whether she 
looked up, or looked down, she gave the expect- ; 
ant customer the impression that she was very ; 
sleepy. Perhaps She was; I only know that she 4 
had five or six dozen oranges, and that it took * 
papa the greater part of an hour to convince her 
that, if they were five cents apiece, the six dozen- | 
would come to three dollars and sixty cents, or 7 


thereabouts. She appeared to be completely 
taken aback by the idea that he could want 
the whole of them. 
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were men of brilliant minds and liberal tastes, 
and the country profited from their talents and 
labors. They bore some resemblance to the 
Abbassides, who feigned at Bagdad, and of 
whom the Caliph Haroun Alraschid is the most 
renowned,—or to the Ommiades, who reigned 


The Turks never were an intellectual people, 








not till the Turkish rule had been neminally re- 
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“Sure, and is it your honor wants thim all?” She 
she said over and over again. Wit 
Papa made a trade, however, after a vast deal cam 
of talking, and carried them triumphantly, in ) 
a large basket, to the state-room. afte 
I followed him. It was the smallest space “Si 

I had ever crept into. The two bunks were for and 
mamma and I; the sofa for papa. I took great very 
pride in arranging our extra bags and shawls, Fat 
getting out of the big trunk in the passage-way find 
two very nice feather pillows, and some warm age 


blankets for the coldest nights, and in strapping « 

















them within reach for the present. “Br 
It wouldn’t have mattered to me much if the his 
place had been as small again, I suppose, for * 
my head was full of poetical notions, that in- wit! 
vested every thing with the gilding and coloring ¥ 
of romance. I looked ever the harbor from the wh 
one circular window, and sang, exultingly,— In 
“The sea, the sea, the open sea.” tol 
O, how happy I was to hear the gurgling of - 
the ripples, as they came along so close, and ei 
gave the mighty sides of the great ship a lovig jn 
little pat. Our On #1 
Then I grew tired of being by myself, and, 
having finished one orange, I went on deck. It I 
was almost time to move—so the captain said ger 
He was talking to papa, and I was introduced wh 
to him. 7 








Wasn’t he an Englishman? handsome, rosy 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 











cheeked, blue-eyed. He told me he had a daugh- 
ter, just my age, over the sea; and it pleased me 
very much, I don’t know why, that he should 
add that I reminded him of her. 

By this time, the friends of the passengers 
had nearly all gone, and I began to look about 
me. How odd it seemed! In groups of two, 
three and four, they stood or sat, all up and 
down that fong deck. 

“Do you see that gentleman with the slouched 
hat?” asked the captain. 

I replied that I saw a hat, a beard, a shawl, 
and a pair of boots. 

He laughed. “That is one of the most infiu- 
ential men in England, but a commoner; and 
the slender gentleman by his side is Lord Har- 
den—quite an author, I’m told.” 

Perhaps my heart beat a little more rapidly, 
but it was a true republican flutter, if itdid. I 
lifted my head a little higher, and looked Star- 
Spangled Bannerish, with all my might, as I 
happened to catch his eye. 


A Young Passenger. 

The most pitiful sight I saw, however, was 
thatof a young girl, about my own age, I judged, 
who was going abroad for her health. A gen- 
tleman in uniform sat beside her, and her brother, 
aman of twenty-two or three, watched her with 
anxious solicitude. How beautiful she was! 
but the tender red and white seemed as if they 
would melt away at a touch: it was a perisha- 
ble, ethereal loveliness, that persistently spoke 
of death. 

Presently there was a salute, and the great, 
stately ship began to move. I stood, and looked 
about in serene admiration. I could not be oth- 
erwise than serene, with the grandeur of sea 
and sky around me. None of the best marine 
paintings I had ever seen in the art-galleries of 
Boston or New York, gave me the slightest idea 
of how a great harbor really looks. 





There it was, spread out before me, ships like 
modern arks, great, burnished metal plates 
shining on the “man-of-war vessels, dapper lit- 
tle steamboats,—O, how small they did look! 
—tiny sail boats, skimming along, heavy, Dutch- 
built schooners, and loaded sloops, blue heavens, 
full of sunshine, blue-green, heaving waters, 
with great flashes of gold and red in their long, 
sinuous motion. Shall I ever forget how I 
looked, and gazed, and admired, utterly lost in 
the strange emotions that overcame me. 

“How sweet the air is!” said a soft voice, and 
hear me, her brother’s arm about her slender 
waist, stood the young invalid. Our eyes met. 
She seemed almost like an old acquaintance. 
Without the least appearance of reserve she 
came to my side. 

“Lam going to Italy,” she said, with a smile, 
after we had exchanged a few commonplaces. 
“Since mamma died”—she paused a moment, 
and her eyes filled with tears—“I haven’t been 
very well. Your papa is an author, isn’t he? 
Father has read his books. How glad I am to 
ely on board the steamer so near my 
age ? 

“Are you sure you are not cold?” asked 
“Brother Charley,” with a tender inflection in 

voice, 

“O, I am very warm, dear,” she answered, 
With such a smile. 

Well, we stood there till the blue, and the 
White, and the gold had nearly faded out. Then 
I noticed that Lilly—that was her name, she 
tld me—grew white, and leaned more heavily. 
I cried out with fright, but her brother seemed 
toknow what todo. He beckoned to a moth- 
etly-looking woman, who came forward, and, 
between them both, the fainting girl was carried 
to her room. 

Twilight. 

By this time, there seemed to be more passen- 
Gers on the deck. They came from, I know not 
Where, and strolled about, observing every 

&- I was watching the darkening glimmer 
Of the waters, and the gloomy edge of the hori- 


zon. The weather seemed to be changing, or 
else the absence of the sun made the waves seem 
almost black. Father came out, and threwa 
heavy shawl over me, and told me that mother 
had gone to her state-room, but he suppased I 
had not got sufficiently used to the novelty of 
the sea to leave it. She had been before. I 
could not have left it, now. There were but few 
ships in sight. The flaming eye of the light- 
house shone afar off, like a star. The breath of 
the night grew shorter, and came in damp puffs 
against my cheek; the nearer waves looked sol- 
emn—and the great, wide waste—O, what unut- 
terable emotions made me dumb? 

Presently, there came a thread of silvery light 
over the waves; it broadened, it flashed a little, 
it grew in intensity, and there was the new 
moon—no, the half moon, riding in solitary 
state. , 


“O, papa!” was all I could say, as I stood up, 
and gazed about me. ALICE. 


THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE. 

Most of our readers have read or heard of the 
Crusades, in which so many soldiers went from 
Europe to the Holy Land, to conquer it from 
the Moslems, and to gain possession of the sep- 
ulchre of Christ. But possibly they have not 
heard that a great number of children went on 
such a crusade, and perished. A writer in 
Harper’s Magazine gives an account of it: 


A band of fifty thousand children, from Ger- 
many and France, set .out, in 1212, to redeem 
the Holy Sepulchre. A peasant child of Ven- 
dome first assumed the cross in France, and 
soon an increasing throng of boys and girls 
gathered around him, as he passed from Paris 
to the south, and, with a touching simplicity, 
declared that they meant to go to Jerusalem to 
deliver the sepulchre of the Saviour. 

Their parents and relations in vain endeavored 
to dissuade them : they escaped from their hemes ; 
they wandered away without money, or means 
of subsistence; and they believed that a miracle 
would dry up the Mediterranean Sea, and ena- 
ble them to pass safely to the shores of Syria. 
At length, a body of seven thousand of the 
Freneh children reached Marseilles, where they 
met with a strange and unlooked-for doom. 

At Marseilles were slave traders, who were 
accustomed to purchase or steal children, in 
order to sell them to the Saracens. Two of 
these monsters, Ferrers and Porcus, engaged to 
take the young crusaders to the Holy Land 
without charge; and they set sail in seven siips 
for the East. Two of the vessels were sunk on 
their passage, with all the passengers; the oth- 
ers arrived safely, and the unhappy children 
were sold by their betrayers in the slave-markets 
of Alexandria or Cairo. Other large bodies of 
children came from Germany across the Alps. 
Many perished from hunger, heat, disease. A 
few were enabled to die on the sacred soil of 
Syria; and it is éstimated that fifty thousand of 
the flower of European youth were lost in this 
most remarkable of the crusades. 
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A BASHFUL YOUTH. 
A bashful boy, or young man, in a large com- 
pany, is greatly to be pitied. He does not know 
what to do with himself, whom to talk to, or 





what to talk about, and it is often hard to find | 


a place even for his hands. It is a rare giftina 
hostess, to know how to put such persons at 
their ease. Mrs. Madison, the wife of the Pres- 
ident, was famous for her tact in such matters. 
The following is an illustration: 


At one of her receptions, a tall, dangling 
youth, fresh from the backwoods, made his ap- 
pearance, and took his stand against the parti- 
tion wall. He stood iu that position like a fix- 
ture, for half an hour, and finally ventured to 
take a cup of coffee, which it was then the cus- 
tom to hand round. 

Mrs. Madison’s keen eye had noticed his em- 
barrassment, and she wished to relieve it. She 
walked up and addressed him. The poor youth, 
astounded, dropped the saucer on the floor, and 
unconsciously thrust the cup into his breeches 
pocket. 

“The crowd is so great,” remarked the gentle 
lady, “that no one can avoid being jostled. The 
servant will bring you another cup of coffee. 
Pray, how did you leave your excellent mother? 
I had once the honor of knowing her, butI have 
not seen her for some years.” 

Thus she continued, till the poor youth felt as 
if he were in the company of an old acquaint- 
ance. He took care, secretly and soon, to dis- 
lodge the protuberance in his pocket. 
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LABOR CONQUERS ALL. 
The following extract is worth considering by 
our youthful readers, for it expresses a great 
practical truth: 


Whether we look at Johnson poring over 
words, or Kitto spelling out his Greek and He- 
brew, or Goldsmith bearing his first literary at- 
tempts from publisher to publisher, or Joseph 
Hume during his years of parliamentary perse- 
cutien, or Cobben in the free-trade conflict, or 
Faraday washing bottles and retorts, or Ste- 

henson mending the men’s watches, and enjoy- 

ng his herring under a hedge, we can but be re- 
minded of the words of Sir Fowell Buxton, and 
find ourselves compelled to subscribe to them: 





“The longer I live the more I al certain that 





the great difference between men, between the 
feeble and the powerful, the great and the insig- 
nificant, is enerzy—invincible determination—a 
purpose once fixed, and then death or victory. 
That quality wil do any thing that can be done 
in the world; and no talents, no circumstances, 
no opportunities, will make a two-legged crea- 
ture a man without it.” 

It would be profitable for those who in read- 
ing the above paragraph, find that they are ig- 
norant of the facts referred to, in the lives of 
the great men whose names are given, to pro- 
cure their biographies and study them. Ste- 
phenson’s life, especially, shows what a man can 
do even when surrounded by the most adverse 
circumstances, if he has but the will to labor. 


em 
THE USE OF MOSQUITOES. 
Doubtless many of our young friends, an- 
noyed by the buzzing and the sting of mosqui- 
toes, have petulantly asked, What is the use of 
this troublesome insect? A writer thus answers 
the question: 


The mosquito is not an unmitigated pest. Al- 
though in the winged state the female sucks our 
blood and disturbs our rest, in the larva state 
the insect is decidedly oeneficial by purifying 
stagnant water, that wou!d otherwise breed ma- 
larial diseases. Linnxas long ago showed that 
if you place two barrels of stagnant water side 
by side, neither of them containing any “wig- 
gle-tails” or other living animals, and cover one 
of them over with gauze, leaving the other one 
uncovered, so that it will soon become full of 
“wigyle-tails,” hatched out from the eggs depos- 
ited by the female mosquito} then the covered 
barrel will, in a few weeks, become very offen- 
sive, and the uncovered barrel will emit no im- 
pure and unsavory vapors. Py 


The “wiggle tails” are the wiggling worms 
hatched from the eggs of the mosquitoes. They 
may be seen in the summer in any barrel of 
fresh water exposed to the air. From them the 
mosquito bursts full-fledged for work. 

————_<+o> —____——__ 
PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

If you. have not received our Premium List 
for 1869 and ’70, or should you wish another, 
notify us to that effect, and-one will be sent by 
mail to your address. 

Remember that we give Premiums for new 
subscribers, not to new subscribers. 

Any person, after having subscribed and paid 
for the Companion, is entitled to Premiums for 
new names he may send. 

a 

“I AM A JUSTICK OF THE PEACE.” 

The artist Sully, who iu his early life painted 
portraits in England, said of the nobility: “The 
higher the rank, t':e more affable and kind I 
found them. It is only the little people climb- 
ing up who are disagreeable.” The following 
incident illustrates the pomposity with which 
men of little rank sometime: assert themselves: 


William Penn and Thom. s Story, travelling 
together in Virginia, being caught in a shower 
of rain, unceremuniously sl \tered themselves 
from it in a tobacco warehouse; the owner of 
which happening to be in, thus accosted them: 

“You have a great deal of iu: pudence to tres- 
pass on my premises—you entei without leave. 
Do you know who I am?” 

To which was answered, “No.” 

“Why, then, I would have you know that I 
am a justice of the peace.” 

Thomas Story replied, ‘““My friend here makes 
such things as thou art; he is the Governor of 
Pennsylvania.” 

—_+oy—_——_—__——_- 
NOT TO BE TAPPED. 

Tapping is an operation performed upon drop- 
sical persons in order to draw the water from 
the flesh. It is done by a small instrument in- 
serted in the leg or some other part of the body. 
Our readers will appreciate t is illustration of 
tapping: 

An invalid son of Bacchus was about to un- 
dergo an operation for dropsy at the hands of 
his physicians. 

“QO, father, father!” screamed a son of the pa- 
tient, who was looking on; “do any thing else, 
but don’t let them tap you.” 

“But, Sammy,” said the father, “it will do me 
good, and I shall live many a year after to make 
you happy.” 

“No, father, you won’t. There was never any 
thing tapped in our house that lasted longer 
than a week.” 
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4 
GEN. RAWLINS AND PRES. GRANT. 
Gen. Rawlins was very earnest in manner, 
and on one occasion spoke with so much vehe- 
mence in a cabinet meeting that he felt called 
upon afterward to apologize to Gen. Grant, say- 


ing: 

cr have been your adjutant, and I think you 
will excuse me for being earnest.” 

The President promptly replied, “Certainly, 
and you are still my adjutant.” 

“Adjutant” means helper. The compliment 
was g fine one. 





Tue best consolers of human hearts may bear 
broken hearts in their own ms. 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
My whole twelve letters give a city of the United 
States. 
My 4, 6, 8, 11, 7, 2, 12 live in some parts of the West. 
My 10, 1, 8 is a part ot he face. 
My 9 and 5 are vowels. 


2. 
My whole is a noted man. 
My 8, 7, 5, 10 is a flower. 
My 11, 15, 6, 2 is a woman’s name. 
My 17, 14, 18, 10 is a color. 
My 8, 9, 4, 19, 4, 12 is sometimes necessary. 
My 16 is a consonant. @ RAGIE, 


3. 


O_Lp KENTUOE. 











T have no 


rmanent dwelling place, 

Though I bound the earth and run through space; 
In summer I leave the clear blue sky 

For a play in the woods and hills near by. 

I’ve no fear of man, nor beasts, nor tire, 

I rest not, and yet I never tire; 

I never disobey my Maker's will, 


Though often His created creatures kill; 
I’m formed without head, or feet, or hands 
Yet often travel in foreign lands, LORIB. 


5. 


My first is an abbreviation of one of the States. 
My second is the dwelling of some people. 
My third is a boy’s nickname. 
My whole we should all strive to be. 
M. A. B. CocHRANE, 


6. 
TRANSPOSITION ENIGMA. 


Em a word of four letters, eight tithes change my 


name; 

Now if you are my first, you can find out the same. 

Then my first, when read backwards, my second 
will 


And the name of an island in fair Italy. 

For my third now transpose, I a martyr’s name take, 

Backwards read for my fourth, I’m in Prussia a lake; 

Cotton oft shows my jth, and to lind it transpose, 

And transpose for my sixth, ’tis oft found on the nose, 

Then transpose for my seventh, a mount’s name is 
iven, 

And upon it was once put a curse sent from heaven. 

Now transpose for my eighth, and my last name you'll 


see, 
Though not used, I am under the bark of a tree. 
7 E, B. CLEMENT, 


WORD SQUARE, 
1. An animal. 
2. A State. 

8. A snake. 
4. Of paper. 


6. A planet. Apa. 


Conundrums. 

What river is fatal to swarms of fishes? The 
Schuylkill (School kill). 

What author does a sea-nymph, which appears in 
the Fifth Month, personate? Mayne Reid (May 
nereid). 

What Egyptian king does a chureh bell name when 
it hears of adeath? Ptolemy (Toll me!) 

When the eight o’clock evening bell sets the dogs 
to barking, what do you hear? curfew, and a few 
cur. 

When Bridget takes hold of the grate forcibly, why 
Aves she b inent? B she b a 
grate seizer (great Cesar.) 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Jesus wept. 
2. “Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble.” 
Macbeth, Act 1V., Scene I. 


8. N-0-8-e. 
4. Peru—Lima—Petrel, Eli, Rotterdam, Ungava. 
6, Hayti—Cuba— Ireland—Helena. 








Our greatest glory consists, not in never fall- 





ing, but in rising every time we fall, 
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LOST AND FOUND. 


A roof so tight, and a hearth so bright, 
In the time of the rain and frost; 

And a nice soft bed for bis weary head— 
Ah, these are what he has lost! 


Neighbors and friends, to make him amends, 
When his sky with clouds was crossed, 

And the honor and trust of the — and just— 
Ah! these are what he has lost! 


A wife whose love shone rubies above, 
When his heart was torn and tossed, 

And children whose ways retlected his praise— 
Ah! these are what he has lost! 


A purse without gold, a hearth that is cold, 
Rha a heart that aches like a wound; 

The signs of disgrace in his eyes and face— 
Ah! these are what he has found! 


A mind that is wrecked by his own neglect, 
And a will evil habit has bound; 

A tongue slow to speak, and a hand that is weak— 
Ah! these are what he has found! 


Some ragged clothes, and a great red nose, 
And the right to be called a sot; 
A big brown jug, and a pewter pint-mug— 
Ak, these are all he has got! 
Avice Cary. 


—_——_ -—+oo—_—-— 
A SMART GERMAN GIRL. 


A Western journal tells the following story 
of a German girl, whose industry shows that 


where there’s a will there’s a way, and whose 


discretion and modesty repel rudeness and win 
respect: 


While our steamer Norman lay wooding up at 
Port Oneida, on the Michigan shore, there came 
aboard a pleasant, barefooted German girl, with 
a pail of berries. She wore a cheap calico dress, 
minus the hoops, with a little gingham shaker, 
nearly hiding her face. 

She was rather undersize, with a supple fig- 
ure, and an air of modest assurance that denot- 
ed a girl of genuine stamp, but that told the 
boys to keep out of her way. 

All the men about the boat and dock seemed 
to know her. The steward bought her berries 
at herown price. Theclerk at the office touched 
his hat to her as if in the presence of a duchess. 
“That’s the smartest girl in Michigan,” said the 
engineer, as she passed out the gangway. 

The girl gave no heed to admiring glances 
and compliments that followed her, but straight- 
way sought her little fish cabin, where she was 
mending nets, by the shore. 

On inquiry of the old dockman, we learned 
that our little barefoot maiden, though only 
seventecn, was the oldest of a family of an even 
dozen, living in a little double log cabin, on the 
high bank above the shore. 

Her father came here from Buffalo some doz- 
en years ago, went to clearing timber, selling 
wood to steamboats, and ratsing stuff on his 
land. Lannie, the oldest girl, was the “little 
captain” from the start, and showed pluck be- 
yond her years, 

In winter she would get on her boots and be 
out among the wood choppers, before she could 
hardly waddle through the snow. In summer 
she would wander off a berrying, or be down 
among the nets or fishing boats. It was her 
greatest delight to get on the water, to rock and 
toss upon the waves. 
tle sailor herself, and would coast off for miles 
alone. 
pass her with sail or oar. 


For the last three years Lannie has been mas- 
ter of a handsome fishing craft and a set of gill 
She puts them out early in April, and 
She is out 
every morning at daylight, and again in 0 

e 
takes a younger sister along to help set and 


nets. 
continues them till late in the fall. 


evening, except in the roughest weather. 


draw the nets. 


She often brings in a couple of hundred fine 
She dress- 
es them, tries out the oil, packs and sends them 
Her August and September catch 
amounted to over $300. Besides her fishing re- 
eeipts she has taken in over $170 this season for 
berries, picked at odd hours by herself and sis- 
ter 


lake trout and white fish at a haul. 


to market. 


All her money goes to her father. Month af- 
ter month, he packs it away in old sacks and 
stockings under his bed; night after night he 
{n all, she is 


guards it with sabre and pistol. 
said to have earned him over $3,000. ‘ 


Of course the old man is proud of his girl, 
and tells of her exploits with the liveliest twin- 

Danger and hardship seem 
She will go out in any blow 
Her white mast 
and blue pennon are known by people far along 
Boats salute her in -passing; boys | 
swing their hats in proud recognition. With- 


kle of satisfaction. 
unknown to her. 

and come in with full sails. 
the coast. 


out knowing it, Lannie Borfein is a heroine. 





SHARK AND TURTLE. 


Sharks are ugly customers to deal with in the 
water, and they make short work of most kinds 


of fish, when hungry. But turtles, though ex. 


cellent eating, are not readily caught, even by 
sharks. The following is an account of a fight 


between a shark and a turtle: 


One day, while lying at anchor, and whistling 
for a breeze, the steward rushed in with the 
strange announcement that a shark and turtle 


were engaged in a fight alongside. Doubtfu 


and ..mazed at the account of so unusual and so 
mnequ ‘a combat, we all rushed on deck, and 
there, s. ‘e enough, we saw an immense shark, 
and a tur. ° of venerable antiquity, if one might 
size, and the profusion of barna- 
cles and othe: parasites with which he was dec- 


judge by h.: 


orated. 
Withont respest for his age, and Quaker-lik 


habits, the shark sade furious charges at poor 
turtle, who opposea the dangerous Jaws of the 


At ten she was a trim lit- 


At twelve she would allow no boy to 


enemy with the full front of his back, on which 
no impression could be made. On one occasion, 
the turtle did not turn quite sharp enough, 
which cost him the greater part of one unlucky 
flipper. 
Indignant at the perversion of such an alder- 
manic banquet to the voracious and _indiscrimi- 
nating appetite of a shark, our skipper inter- 
vened with a harpoon, but with such ill-judged 
aim, that it fell butt-end foremost, instead of on 
the point, whereupon, in our disappointment, 
we would gladly have pitched him after it. It, 
however, answered the purpose of scaring away 
the shark for a few moments, which the turtle 
made the most of to scuttle off to the bottom, 
where he was safe from the attacks of his rav- 
enous admirer. 
ee 

A GOOD THING TO PRAY. 
Young men, in these days of temptation, need 
to pray that a Divine power may keep them 
from evil. It is a great safeguard to any one 
to have habits of earnest prayer; and it wins the 
confidence of others, if they learn of habits of 
prayer. The following is a good illustration. 
The merchant spoken of suspected the young 
man of cheating, and to detect him in the act 
secreted himself: 


Having sent the young man upon an errand 
just before the hour of closing, he entered his 
place of concealment. The door was locked, as 
usual, at the proper time. The clerk at once be- 
gan to sweep and put the establishment in order. 
While waiting for the dust to settle, he was 
seen to go behind the counter, and taking some- 
thing from beneath it, placed it in the breast of 
his coat. 
The merchant was now alive to discover what 
had been taken, and what was to be done with 
it. The young man went to the window and 
sat in silence for a few moments, apparently ex- 
amining the pack which he had taken from his 
bredst. The merchant was not left in doubt. 
His clerk soon fell upon his knees; he saw that 
it was a Bible he had been reading; and he now 
offered aloud a simple and touching prayer, for 
himself, his mother and sister, his employer, 
and particularly for a brother cierk, who, he 
feared, was yielding to temptation. 
After he had finished dusting he left the store, 
ae of having had a human eye upon 
im. 
It is easy to believe that the merchant was 
deeply affected by what he had seen and heard. 
This clerk’s salary was increased several hun- 
dred dollars a year, and he was given the posi- 
tion made vacant by the discharge of another, 
whose criminal acts had been discovered. 
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SHOD WITH GOOD NATURE. 
Here is what a little boy says about starting 
right in the morning. His way of putting it 
makes a good commentary (though he doesn’t 
know it, probably,) on Paul’s words in Ephe- 
sians, “Be ye... . followers of God as dear 
children, and walk in love.” 


Yesterday morning Bobby Rob climbed up 
into his grandmother’s arm-chair, and preached 
this little sermon to the children in the nursery: 
“BELOVED HEARERS AND CHIL’REN: I’m a 
goin’ to preach to you about shoes. It was 
what my aunty told me oncet, and it is true. 
Every morning, beloved hearers and chil’ren, 
there are two pairs of shoes a standin’ by every 
boy’s and girl's bed—not by the cradles, coz ba- 
bies don’t know enough. Well, one pair of 
these shoes is nice, and makes you good-na- 
tured and pleasant; and the other pair is all 
wrong, and makes you just as cross as tigers. 
If you put on the good pair, you’ll walk through 
the day just as good and cheerful as a birdy- 
bird, and eve body’ll like to hear you comin’, 
and your step'll be just like the music of a beau- 
tiful hand-organ, with little men and women all 
dancing round and round; and everywhercs 
you goes things will seem all right and nice, 
and you won't even mind having your face 
washed, nor your hair curled, if they don’t pull 
too awful. But if you put on the other pair, 
you won't have any comfort, and nobody won’t 
want you, and every thing will kind 0’ creak. 
Now, my hearers and chil’ren, (O, Mary Ann! 
mamma said you mustn’t jump your witch box 
while any of us was a preachin’!) Now, my 
hearers, ’emember those two kind o’ shoes is by 
every body’s bed every mornin’. You can’t sce 
’em; but they’re there, and all you have got to 
do is to say, I'll put my foot in the good-na- 
shoes, and wear ’em all day, and not for- 
get it, and you’ll do splendid. But just as sure 
as you don’t, your feet’ll slip into the bad shoes 
afore you know it; and then look out! 

“Now, my hearers and chil’ren I must get 
down. The breakfast bell is aringing. I want 
you all to ’emember what I just said to you,— 
and another thing; if you’ve got on your good- 
natured shoes this morning, you'll wait for me 
..| till I get my hair brushed, coz I’ve been preach- 

in’, and we all ought to start fair if there’s grid- 
die-cakes.”—Hearth and Home. 
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AN ENORMOUS CUTTLE-FISH. 








1 


by the crew of a French vessel, of far more for 
midable dimensions. He says: 


) 








Victor Hugo, in his “Toilers by the Sea,” has 
given adescription of a huge cuttle-fish, and 
his great power, which many have thought to 
be purely imaginary. But Louis Figuer, in his 
“Ocean World,” gives an account of one sene 


The steam corvette Alccton was between Ten- 
eriffe and Madeira, when she fell in with a gi- 
gantic cuttle-fish, not less—according to the ac- 


its eight formidable arms, covered with suckers, 
and about twenty feet in circumference at its 
largest part, the head terminating in many arms 
of enormous size, the other extremity terminat- 
ing in two fleshy lobes or fins of great size, the 
weight of the whole being estimated at four 
thousand pounds; the flesh was soft, glutinous, 
and of reddish-brick color. 

The commandant, wishing in the interest of 
science to secure the monster, actually engaged 
it in battle. Numerous shots were aimed at if, 
but the balls traversed its flaccid and glutinous 
mass without causing it any vital injury. But 
after one of these attacks, the waves were ob- 
served to be covered with blood and foam, and, 
singular thing, a strong odor of musk was in- 
haled by the spectators. 

The musket shots not having produced the 
desired results, harpoons were employed, but 
they took no hold on the soft, impalpable flesh 
of the marine monster. When it escaped from 
the harpoon, it dived under the ship, and came 
up at the other side. They, succeeded at last in 
getting it to bite at the harpoon, and in passing 
a rope round the posterior part of the animal. 
But when they attempted to hoist it out of the 
water, the rope penetrated deeply into the ficsh, 
and separated it into two parts, the head with 
the arms and tentacles dropping into the sea 
and making off, while the fins and posterior 
parts were brought on board; they weighed 
about forty pounds. 
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A PRINCE’S SUNDAY. 
It is generally supposed that princes have a 
much easier time than most boys, with more 
money to spend, more luxuries to enjoy, and 
more freedom to do as they please. But King 
Frederic William I., of Prussia, brought up his 
son, Frederick the Great, very rigidly. Itsounds 
odd enough to read the directions for his train- 
ing, which were strictly followed. Take the fol- 
lowiug specimen for Sunday morning: 


On Sundays, my son Fritz shall rise at seven 
o’clock. As soon as he gets on his slippers, he 
shall fall on his knees at his bedside, before 
od, and offer a short prayer, loud enough to 
be heard by all in the room. The prayer must 
be the following one, which he must commit te 
memory: “Lord, God, holy Father, I sincerely 
thank Thee that Thou hast so graciously kept 
me during the night. Conform me to Thy holy 
will, so that I may do — to-day, or through 
life, that will separate me from Thee, for the 
sake of our Lord Jesus, my Saviour. Amen.” 
As soon as this is done, he shall rapidly and 
promptly dress, properly wash, comb his hair, 
and powder himself, and the dressing and short 
prayer must all be completed in a quarter of an 
hour; so that it shall then be a quarter after 
seven o’clock. He shall then eat his breakfast 
in seven minutes. When this is over, all the 
domestics shall come in, with Duhan, his tutor, 
= hold the longer prayers, all being on their 
nees. 

Duhan shall then read a chapter from the Bi- 
ble, and some one shall sing a good hymn, until 
a quarter te eight o’clock, when the domestics 
shall withdraw. Duhan shall then read, and 
briefly explain to my son, the Gospel lesson ap- 
propriate for the Sunday, and therewith state 
what is esSential to the Christian life. 

It would be well if all children were brought 
up in a similar manner, with the exception of 
such foolish particulars about the precise num- 
ber of minutes at prayer, eating, &c. 
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WEBSTER’S RETAINING FEE. 


Daniel Webster was a great man, but we 
doubt if any honorable man would endorse the 
act attributed to him by the following incident: 


One day a gentleman from New Bedford wait- 
ed upon Mr. Webster in his office in Boston— 
the little old office in Court Street—wishing to 
engage him for the defence in an important case 
atlaw. The visitor was himself the defendant, 
and the amount at stake in the suit was from 
sixty to seventy thousand dollars. He present- 
ed all the important points, and Mr. Webster 
was willing te undertake the task. But the 
client could not tell exactly when the case 
would come on. 

“Very well,” said Webster. “If you wish to 
retain me for the defence in this suit, I will hold 
myself in readiness, and will not engage for the 
plaintiff. 

The gentleman asked what the retaining fee 
would be. 

“A thousand dollars.” 

“A thousand dollars?” 

“See what I engage todo, sir. I not only hold 
myself at your command, perhaps for a month 
or more,—but I debar myself from accepting 
~ | offer, no matter how large, from the plain- 
ti ”» 


The applicant filled out a check of one thou- 
sand dollars, and gave it to the great expounder. 

“And now, sir,” said Daniel, after he had put 
the check into his pocket, “I will give you a bit 
of advice gratis. If you can compromise this 
business upon fair terms, with the plaintiff, you 
had better do so.” 

The client acknowledged his thanks, and thea 
took his leave. Danicl sent his check to the 
bank, where it was duly honored. 

On the very next day the gentleman from 
New Bedford called upon Mr. Webster 
The plaintiff was ia Boston—had come up on 
the previous day on : to compromise,— 
and a compromise had been effected. ‘ 

“In short,” said the client, “we have made 
fair and satisfactory settlement.” 

Mr. Webster was very glad; and having so 
expressed himself, and duly congratulated his 
visitor, he would have turned to other business ; 





count—thaa fifty feet long, without reckoning 


ne = 


—_., 


ther on his mind—something that made him 
restive and uneasy. 

“Of course,” he ventuired, after a pause, “] 
shall not require your services, Mr. Webster.” 
“Certainly not, sir” 

“And—and—how about the thousand dollars 
I paid you?” faintly queried the yventlemay 
who couldn’t see the propriety of paying sueh 
asum for services which were never to be rep. 
dered. 

“O,—ah,” responded Daniel, with a bland 
smile, “you don’t seem to understand. It js 
very simple. That was a retaining tee—calleq 
in law, aretainer. By virtue of the contract, I, 
also, became a retainer. What should I retain 
if not my fee?” 
And the gentleman from New Bedford went 
away thoroughly instructed in the legal signif. 
cation of “a retainer.” 








SINFUL SUSPENDERS. 

We suppose a good many of our readers have 
heard or read of Peter Cartwright, the eccen. 
tric Western reverend,—not exactly a model 
preacher, but a very forcible Christian. The 
following part of a speech which he “got off” at 
his recent semi-centenary, hints to us what kind 
of people he had to labor among. He said he 
never was complaiaed of as a minister but once, 
and then went on to describe it: 


In my early days, we did not wear pantaloons 
as we do now. Our early bishops were old 
bachelors, and they wore what they called small- 
clothes, buttoned at the knee, with a good long 
pair of stockings and top-boots, vest turned 
up at the corners (folding back his vest to show 
how they were worn), and straight-breasted 
coats. Young as I was, they drilled me into it, 
Bishop Mexendree was my presiding elder, 
aad when we came to the quarterly meeting of 
the conference, [ was the junior preacher—the 
first year [ travelled. He asked the question all 
presiding elders ask, Were there any complaints 
or appeals? 

There was a grave old class-leader, with a 
broad-brimmed hat and straight coat; he rose 
and said, “Yes, I have a complaint against the 
young preacher.” 

Says Mr. McKendree, “What is it?” 

“Why,” said he, “the young preacher is cor- 
rupting the morals of the young people, for he 
is following the fashion.” 

“What fashion?” said the elder. 

“Why, he has got a pair of gallows” (sus- 
penders). [Laughter.] 

Now, as green as I was, it scared me consid- 
erably; I thought I was to be sent home for 
ee But God always provides, 
they used to say in the backwoods, for the lame 
and the lazy. He provided for me. Bishop 
McKendree, in his rotundity, was very full in 
front, and he was of necessity compelled to wear 
suspenders, or he could not have kept his 
breeches up. Hennes) I did not know it, 
but the bishop put theold brother off. He said, 

“Never mind, brother; I will talk to the young 
man. 

That night we slept 
bishop undressed I saw 
not say, as the girl said when she got a nice 
set of bows for her hair, that I was “shoutin’ 
happy,” but I thought I had fallen into right 
hands. 

I only give you this as a specimen of how the 
fashions have changed. They are changing 
eternally; you can’t hold them long enough to 
draw a bead on. But I am not going to com- 
ment on dress. If we can afford it, why, let us 
wear decent clothes. 


ther, and when the 
e gallowses! I will 


sé» 
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ANECDOTES OF DUELLING. 
Duelling is not only wicked, it is absurd. 
The celebrated Irish orator, Curran, once took 
this view, when challenged by a man named 
Egan: 





Curran was slim and short. The chances of 
being hit were, therefore, in favor of the former, 
for (as Curran said) it was like firing at a hay- 
stack. Curran therefore proposed to equalize 
the chances by chalking lines on Egan’s body, 
so as to mark out his (Curran’s) size thereon, 
and by agreeing that no shot should count, 
which took effect outside of these lines. 


Dr. Franklin relates the following anecdote: 


A gentleman in a coffee-house desired another 
to sit farther from him. ‘Why so?” said the 
person thus addressed. “Because, sir, you 
smell.” “That, sir, is an affront, and you must 
fight me.” “I will fight you if you insist upon 
it; but I don’t see how that will mend the mat 
ter, for, if you kill me, {shall smell too; and if 
I kill you, you will smell worse, if possible, than 
you do at present.” 
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NO NONSENSE. 


When Prince Alfred, the midshipman, hap- 
pened to be in some British harbor or other, he 
went ashore and inquired of a carpenter for & 
piece of wood. ” 

“Don’t I address the Duke of Edinburgh? 
asked the carpenter, quaking and removing his 
hat. : 

“Yes, I’m the Duke of Edinburgh,” said Al 
fred, “but I don’t want any nonsense about it 
Show us the wood.” 





+> 


A Warntxe.—A little boy in Wiscasost 
named Sumner Sargent, attempted to ride, 4 
“hanging on behind” a wagon. The ne 
caught his foot, and bending tlie leg back: - 
across the edge of the wagon, broke it at the 








but the visitor seemed to have something fur- 





knee. The xnigh bone projected through the 
flesh several in 


The latter was a man of immense size, while” 
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For the Companion. 
AN ACCIDENTAL MEETING. 


Went out one morning for 
a walk, 

And tripping down the icy 
street, 

Young Evergreen she 
chanced to meet. 





With sparkling eye and 







{ 
| ~ 
} IN smiling face, 
NS The maiden bowed with 
! SS charming grace, 


But as Alonzo raised his 
hat, 


down she sat. 


Recovering from his first 
surprise, 

He stretched his hand to 
help her rise, 

“ When suddenly, to his dis- 
may, 

He, too, upon the pave- 
ment lay. 


Now on their separate ways 
again 
Rejoicing go the happy 
twain. 
When next the paths they 
tread shall meet, 
ot 


— May flowers, not ice, be 


*neath their feet. Ps 


Sa 
~ 








For the Companion. 
WHITEY AND SPOT. 
By Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 

“Mamnia,” came ringing through the quiet 
rooms, in a clear, child voice. 

Mrs. Palmer smiled as she shouted back in the 
same tone, “Nellie.” 

“O! [ve got the dearest little mite of a live 
pet,” said the child, lowering her tones a little, 
while sparkling eyes, and dancing feet, and 
arms that seemed all ready to turn into wings, 
helped to convey a part of the enthusiasm which 
she felt she could not adequately express. “See,” 
opening her plump hands, out of which a fuzzy 
ball of down, which was curled up there, lifted 
& morsel of a head, and turned its quick, bright 
eyes from one to another. “O! you cunning, 
cunning, dear darling,” and a dozen kisses were 
bestowed upon the ball of feathers. 

“Mamma,” said Nellie, looking up very sober- 
ly, “what would I have done if you had treated 
me like her mother did this poor chick?” 

“As, Nellie, not like.” 

“Why, mamma, she pecked at it, and put her 
big, ugly foot right on to its head, and wouldn’t 
brood it at all. So Katy took it in her apron se, 
and then put it in a nest of cotton, and, only 
think, it would lie as still as could be, until Katy 
Went out of the room, then it would peep, peep, 
until she came back,—cried after her, mamma, 
like any baby would—as, I mean. How could 
itknow so much when only a day old? Katy, 
come and show mamma how mmch chicky 
knows.” 

_The good-natured Katy wiped her hands has- 
tily, to oblige Nellie, and sat down at one end 
of the long kitchen table. Nellie put down her 
Pet at the other end, and Katy tapped upon the 
table. Chick turned her tiny head this way, 
then that, as if listening, then ran with all her 
might towards the sound, and began to pick 
crumbs from Katy’s hand. Then Nellie rapped 
and back she ran to her. 

“I suppose she always gets a crumb for her 
smartness,” said Mrs. Palmer. 

“Yes, but how quick she is for a chick only a 
day old,” was Nellie’s answer. : 

The next time Katy rapped, she had no crumbs 
‘© give chicky. The little creature seemed per- 


hand, then turned her bright eyes here and 
there, in search of her usual reward. 

Katy had on a new calico. The figure was a 
very perfect imitation ef a berry. Chicky spied 
it, ran up on Katy’s arm, and began to peck 
away sharply at the supposed berry. 

“O! was ever any thing so wonderful?” shout- 

ed Nellie; “I guess I couldn’t pick berries at 
your age, chicky. Mamma, see her scratch up- 
on the table, to find a worm or a seed.” 
Chicky has her wisdom all given her by her 
Creator at once, that she may not starve. Nel- 
lie has to gain hers by study, by experience, 
comparison and thought, to discipline and en- 
large her mind. All chickens do the same, and 
so we call their wisdom instinct. 

Grandma Palmer told me she once saw two 
chickens hatched from one shell. They had two 
heads, two wings, two feet, and a part of two 
bodies, which were joined together. If one went 
north the other must consent to be dragged 
backwards, because she naturally wished to go 
south. j 


unfortunately two decided wills. If Whitey saw 
a sunny spot outside the barn, and wished to go 
to it, Spot was sure to think she preferred to go 
into the stable; so they would begin to pull 
and pipe, pipe, and struggle, and scold, until 
Whitey conquered, and dragged the screaming 
Spot after her, or Spot got the victory, and made 
Whitey pipe and scold at being dragged after 
her. These furious quarrels soon wore them 
out, and they were both embalmed in a bottle of 
alcohol for the curious to look at.” 

“Foolish chicks,” sighed Nellie. “Now how 
much better it would have been if they had 
agreed.” 

“But it was not natural or pleasant for a 
chicken to go backwards,” suggested Mrs. 
Palmer. 

“But, ma, one had to give up, after all; why 
not as well first as last, pleasantly as crossly ?” 

“The very question I have often asked myself 
about Nellie and Lettie Palmer, when I saw them 
trying to go both ways at once.” 

“Really, ma, I never remember of our being 
80 silly. Iam sure I am glad we are not fast- 
ened together.” 

“I think you are, for when Nellie wishes to 
play croquet, and Lettie prefers to skip rope, 
one pulls this way and the ovher that, and there 
is as much piping and scolding, as there used to 
be between poor Whitey and Spot.” 

“O!—er—eh!” gasped Nellie, with a quéer 
glance at mamma from under her eyebrows. 
Then she mused a moment and then broke out, 
“Wouldn’t it be dreadful if I was fastened to 
Lettie so, and we didn’t have sense enough to 
agree and please one another?” 

“In one sense you are. Can Nellie have the 
prettiest toy, and yet give it to Lettie? Some- 
times one wishes to go to auntie’s, and the other 
does not; then Lettie walks off, looking rather 
sour, and pulls at something, that keeps Nellie 
pouting and crying for an hour.” 

“Ma,” was Nellie’s advice, “if you should just 
tell Lett that story, she’d never do so again, 
never!” 

“In that case one poor chicken would always 
go backwards.” 

“No,” eagerly added Nellie, “I don’t exactly 
guess Spet would let her.” 

Mamma was wise enough not to ask who 
Spot was, and the story was of course repeated 
to Whitey the moment she, we mean Lettie, got 
home. 
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THE BOY, THE WOODCHUCK AND THE 
RABBIT. 


“Father,” said Eustace, “I do not like to kill 
rabbits as well as I do woodchucks.” 

“Why, my son?” asked the father. 

“Because,” replied Eustace, “rabbits will not 
fight back again. They lie right down and die, 
and look so pitiful and beseeching, and seem to 
say, ‘I forgive you.’ ” 

“How do you feel, my son, when you kill 
woodchucks?” asked the father. 

“O, they get ‘angry, and bite, and fight back 
again. They look fierce and savage, and try to 
keep me from killing them. That makes me 
angry, and then I can kill them. I never feel 
bad for killing woodchucks.” 

This tells the whole story. Children are cut 
te the heart when they get angry with others, 
and try to quarrel, and find that they will not 
get angry, nor fight back again. NEVER TO 
FIGHT BACK is the way to conquer! 


4 


Wao gives any thing, food or clothing, to a 
beggar, and does not expect thanks? Yet how 
many who receive God’s daily bounties, and ask 
every morning for God’s daily bread, forget to 








Plexed. She pushed her bill into Katy’s empty 


Now in this oddly combined body, there were | jj 


Philbrick’s Speakers. 
BY HON. JOHN D. PHILBRICKE, 


Superintendent ef Boston Publie Sc’.ools. 
Recently issued, and the best Speakers published. 
THE AMERICAN UNION SPEAKER, pp. 618. Crown 

octavo. Price, $2 25. 
THE PRIMARY UNION SPEAKER, 160 pp. Price, 65 

cents. 
The above-named Speakers are the newest and best is- 
sued, and are by Hon. Joun D. Puivsrick, Superintend- 
ent of Boston Public Schools, whose high reputation as 
an ed isa tee of their e 1 and adap- 
tableness. For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail 
on receipt of peice. Published b 

THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN, 

2-—2w Successors to TaGGarpD & THOMPSON, Boston. 


Get the Best. 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dio- 
tionaries. 
$000 Engravings....1840 pp. Quarto. ...Price, $12. 


EXTENSIVE ART GALLERY.—The Unabridged is an ex- 
tensive art-gallery, containing over three d en- 








Vick’s Floral Guide 
FOR 1870. 





Tue First EpItion OF One HUNDRED AND TWENTY 
THOUSAND copies of VICK’'S TLLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE OF SEEDS AND FLORAL GUIDE, is pub- 
lished and ready to send out. It is elegantly printed on 
fine tinted paper, with about 200 fine wood Engravings of 
Flowers an Vegetables, and a beautiful CoLoRED 
PLaTE, consisting of seven varictics of Phlox Drum- 
mondii, making a fine 


BOUQUET OF PHLOXES. 


It is the most beautiful, as well as the most instructive 
Floral Guide published, giving plain and thorough diree- 
tions for the 


CULTURE OF FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES. 


The Floral Guide is published for the benefit of my 
customers, to whom it Is sent free without application, 
but will be forwarded to a!l whoapply by mall for TEN 
Cents, which is not half the cost. Address 

2-—3w JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 





GIRLS AND BOYS 
Can establish a pleasant and profitable ROME business by 





gravings, representing almost every animal, insect, rep- 
tile, implement, plants, et-., which we know any thin 
about. Itix a vast library, giving information on almos 
every mentionable subject.— Household Advocate. 
The best book for every ody that the press has pro- 
duced in the present century, and should be regarded as 
indispensable to the well-regulated home, re: ig room, 
brary, and place of business.— Go/den éra. 
These three books are the sum total of 
the Bible Shatspeare, and 
Chicago Evening Journal. 
This work, well used in a family, will be of more ad- 
vantage to the members thereof than hundreds of dollars 
laid up in money.—Alliance Monitor. 

The most useful and remarkable compendium of human 
knowledge in our 1 g W 8S. Clark, President 
Mass Agricultural College. 


WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PICTORIAL DIOTION- 

ARY, 1020 pp., Octavo. 600 Engravings. $6. 

The work is really a gem of a any just the thing 
onthly. 


at libraries: 
Webster's al Quarto.— 





for the million.—Ame ican Educational 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
2—lw 
The Bright Side. 
A PAPER FOR ALL CHILDREN. 


_ Published Monthly at 60 ots.a Year. 








Sixteen three-column illustrated quarto pages. The 
very best writers. Large premiums for clubs. Specimen 
copies 3 cents; four months on trial, 15 cents. Send for 
it. We would rathcr have you see our paper than read 
any amount of what might be said about it. 

Address ALDEN & TRUE, Publishers, 
2-4w Chicago, Tl. 


$40 A DA Y-—Double Mounted Maps 
for $1. LLOYD'S Steel-plate Map of AMERICA, for 
1870, showing from ocean to ocean; colored, mounted, 
varnished 54x50 inches large, with the United States 
County Map on reverse side on a larger scale, with 1,000,- 
000 names. Price, only $1, or 60 cents to agents. Sheets 
mailed for 30 cents; 100 copies a day sold by agents. 
Lloyd made all the maps used by Gens. Grant, McClellan, 
Sherman, Sheridan, &c., &c., during the war. Certifi- 
caies sent. E. LLOYD, Box 4,540, New York. 2—lw 





ducing their parents to purchase for them one of the 
celebrated 


Lamb Family Knitting Machines, 

and making articles for the neighborhood or for the mar- 
ket. One boy in New Hampshire is earning $2 per day 
making Mittens for the trade, and which can be made on 
no other Family Knitting Machine. 

Send (with stamp) for Circular and Sample Stocking. 
2—4w N. CLARK, Agent, 313 Washington St., Boston. 





JAS. W. TURNER, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 
No. 47 Hanover Street...........Boston. 


RECENTLY ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 
The best appointed Gallery in the city. 2—4w 





Boys and Girls, Read this! 
If you wata good pa) r, full of stories, send 30 cents 
and get the LU FAL UN/OV \ free for one year. Address 
—" & CAMPBELL, 140 Plane St., Newark, N. J_ 
—lw 





“Take it all in all, it is the Best Magazine for Chil- 
dren in the world."—The Sunday School Times 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR: 
An Illustrated Magazine for the Little Ones. 
EDITED BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 
THE CHILDREN'S HOUR 


isthe most beautifully illustrated magazine published 
For 1870 it will exceed in interest and beauty all pre 
vious years. 

In HE CHILDREN'S Horr for January will be publish 
ed fou original illustrations, on tinted paper, by Bensell 
and engraved by Lauderbach, of Longtellow's exquisite 


poem, , 
“THE CHILDREN'S HOUR” 
Alice Cary, Virginia F. *ownsend, Pha:be Cary. Mrs 
. O. Johnson, T. S. Arthur, Mrs. L. A. B. Curtis, Ada 
- Kennicott, Mrs. M. L. (lark, Rosella Rice, Irene 
. Kate Sutherland, aud many other gifted authors 
write regularly for 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR, 


and will make it for 1470 the most attractive and charm- 
ing children’s n 








Popular Science--Invention. 
The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is a Large 
16-page journal, published weekly, full of Illustrations 
and interesting articles upon Mechani and Engi 
ing subjects. New Inventions—Farm and Workshop 
Tools Machinery of all kinds - Public Buildings, Houses, 
etc. Itis considered the best Journal in existence, de- 
voted to Popular Science, and is full of interest to all 
classes. 
A new volume commences January first. 
Specimen copies sent free. Z 
TeRMs: $3 year; $1 50 for aix months. Address 


MUNN & CO., 
. 37 Park Row, New York. 


<r HOW TO GET PATENTS—Pamphlet of ad- 
vice to Inventors—SENT FREE. 1—2w 


MOTHERS’ JOURNAL. 


VOL. XXXYV. FOR 1870. 


The best Home Magazine in the World! 
Six Hundred octavo pages Beautifully Illustrated. 


A LIVE MAGAZINE for every member of the House- 
hold. Mrs. Mary G. Clarke, Editor; $2 a year in advance. 
Now is the time to subscribe or make up clubs. 

Agents wanted every where. 
Ladies especially adapted to the work. Send for speci- 
men copies and premium list, &c., FREE. Address, 
l—2w MOTHERS’ JOURNAL, Chicago, Ill. 











STAMMERING cured by Bates’ Appliances. 
scriptive pamphlet address Siurson & Co., B 
New York. 


For de- 
ox 5076, 
l—4w 





PIANO-FORTES. 
Pianos of every description, at prices varying from $75 
to $275. Eaeh Piano warranted eS every par- 
A. M. LELAN 


cular. ‘ lb 
No. 289 Washington Street. 


1-—3m 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


All materials for OIL WATER COLORS, and Pastel 
Painting and Drawing, Wax Flower Making, &c., whole- 
sale and retail. A. A. WALKER, Importer, 

1—3m 322 Washington St., Boston. 








Unprecedented Sales! Large Commissions! 
WANTED—AGENTS, Male or Female, to sell Pic- 

tures. One agent alone has amg — 6,000 at 75 cents 

in th it two years. ress, with stamp, 

= yeVHITNEY & CO., Norwich, Conn. 


TOOL CHESTS AND LATHES.—Are elegant, useful 
and instructive. Suitable for boys, amateurs and me. 
chanics. Illustrated catalogue free. Address GEORGE 
PARR, Buffalo, New York. 1-—2w 








YOUR NAME—Cut in Stencil, style aotiom, for 
marking clothing, with genuine Indelible Ink, or a Steel 
Stamp or Brand for marking tools, &c., at JACOBS , 151 
Washington Street, Boston. l--4w 





COLLEGIATE & COMMERCIAL INSTITUTE ( Gen. 





give thanks! 


seli's School), New Haven, Conn. Winter term be 
gusJanll 1—4w 


in the country. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 

is pronounced by the secular and religious press, by fa- 
thers and mothers all over the land, by ministers of all 
enominations, the purest and best magazine for children 
in the world. Youne AND OLD every where read 


THE CHILDREN'S HOUR 

with delight and Ee. It speaks, through simple form 
of language, the highest truths, and while the little ones 
are fascinated by its sweet storics, these heavenly truths 
drop like good seeds into their minds to bear fruit in after 
years. 


Terms, in Advance. 


1 ps Aa dcuneceiectagsegeboebesgecheeeenebbessoeene $1 25 

§ COMES. ...ccccccccccnccccccesccscccccccovncceccoosve 5 

10 Copies, and one to getter-up of club.............. 10 00 
ee Specimen numbers 10 cts. Postage l2cts. a year. 


Every one sending aclub of five or more subscribers 
to THE CHILDREN'S Hour, will receive as a premium @ 
copy of one of our splendid steel oe ~ “BED- 
TIME,” or “THE ANGEL OF PEACE." nclose ten 
cents to pay for cost of mat/ing. 


PREMIUMS. 


TOOL-CHEST PREMI/UM.—For 10 subscribers to 
“CHILDREN'S Lon og at $1 25 each, we will send, as a 
premium, a Boy's Toou-CHEsT, containing jifteen differ- 
ent tools of good size and best quality. For 5 subscri- 
bers at $1 25 each, a MINIATURE ‘T00L-Box, containing 
nine tools of fine quality, good and strong, all fitting in 
one patent handle. 

DOLL PREMIOM—For six subscribers to “CuHit- 
DREN'S Hour," at $125 each, we will send, express 
charge pre-paid (except to Pacific States), a beautiful 
wax doll, with eyes that open and shut. 

SEWING-MACHINE PREMIUM.—For 50 subscri- 
bers to “CHILDREN’S Hour," at $1 25 each, we will send 
a BARTRAM & FaNTON $55 Sewing Machine. if a double 
thread Machine is wanted, we can, for 60 subs., at $1 25 
each, send the $60 Empire Machine. These are, in all 
respects, equal to any in market. ° 

MASON & HAMLIN'S ORGANS.—We can offer to 
schools and families most advantageous and easy terms 
on this premium. 

For 90 subscribers, at $1 25 each, we will send a Mason 
HAMLIN ORGAN, price, $50. 

For 135 subscribers, at $1 25 each, we will send a Ma- 
son & HAMLIN ORGAN, price $100. 

Fer 200 subscribers, at $1 25. each, we will send a Ma- 
son & HAMLIN ORGAN, price, $150 

In almost any Day or Sunday-school, if children 
and teachers unite in the work of making up a listfor 
“Tue Hovur,"’ an Organ may easily be obtained. 

In all cases where a full list of subscribers re- 
quired fora premium cannot be made up, @ CASH DIFFER- 
ENCE WILL BE TAKEN. Address 


T. 8. ARTHUR & SONS, 


809 and $11 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
49—6weop 


The Holiday Guest. 


A collection of STORIES, GAMES AND AMUSE- 
MENTS, for Winter Evenings. Illustrated. 

Sent to any address on receipt of TEN CENTS, by 
4i-tf 0. A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau St., New York, 











Glycerine Jelly 


Possesses soothing properties for Bronchial irritation; 
preserves Lung Tisste ; fattens and stimulates Consump- 
wo andis an excellent remedy for delicate children. 





Wholesale, by BrowNsLow & Kaymonp, Ogdensb"., >. 
Y. Sold by Jou» F. Hener, N. Y., and Droge a 








THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 











The PRICE of the Companion is $1.50 a year, 
strictly in advance. E 

Papers by carrier, $1:75 in advance. : 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. ‘ 

DIS ONTINUANCES, — The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

he courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
4 ae MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

lass. 





BIRDS OF PARADISE. 


Birds of Paradise are the most beautiful birds 
in the world, and it seems a curious arrange- 
ment of the Creator, that they are found only 
on islands, inhabited chiefly by savage races, 
who have no tastes to admire their beauty. 

There are eighteen known species, of which 
eight species belong exclusively to New Guinea, 
six more to islands, once connected with New 
Guinea, three to Australia, and one to the Mo- 
luccas. The latter is the only species that has 
been very familiar to naturalists. 

Some of them are large, equal in size to our 
common crow, and of a rich, coffee-brown color. 
A traveller describes them: 

“The head and neck are of a pure straw yellow 
above, and rich metallic green beneath. The 
long, plumy tufts of golden-orange feathers, 
two feet long, spring from the sides, beneath 
each wing, and, when the bird is in repose, are 
partly concealed by them. At the time of its 
excitement, however, the wings are raised verti- 
cally over the back. The head is bent down, 
and stretched out, and the long plumes are 
raised up, and expanded, till they form two 
magnificent golden fans, striped with deep red 
at the base, and fading off into the pale brown 
tint of the finely-divided and softly-waving 

oints. The whole bird is then overshadowed 
by them, the crouching body, yellow head, and 
emerald green throat, forming but the founda- 
tion and setting to the golden glory which waves 
above. When seen in this attitude, the bird of 
paradise really deserves the name, and must be 
ranked as one of the most beautiful and most 
wonderful of living things.” 

It is curious that nature deals with birds quite 
differently from the human race. We look for 
beauty rather to girls than boys, and to women 
than men. But the male birds of paradise (and 
through the bird kingdom generally this holds 
true,) absorb all the beauty. The female has 
none of the long tail wires, nor of the yellow or 
green feathers about the head, nor of the golden- 
orange plumes. She has but one color, a uni- 
form coffee-brown. 

These birds have regular dancing parties, 
which bring them into trouble. They gather 
early in the morning, on a tree with wide-spread- 
ing branches; as if to exhibit their wonderful 
beauty, they raise up their wings, stretch out 
their necks, ‘and elevate their exquisite plumes, 
keeping them in constant vibration. Between 
whiles, ‘they fly from branch to braneh, in great 
excitement, so that the whole tree is filled with 
waving plumes in every variety of attitude and 

motion. Their enemies take advantage of these 
dancing-parties to attack them. 

“They build a little shelter of palm leaves in a 
convenient place among the branehes, and the 
hunter hides himself in it before daylight, and 
a number of arrows, terminating in a round 
knob. A boy Waits at the foot of the tree, and 
when the birds come at sunrise, and a sufficient 
number have assembled, and have begun to 
dance, the hunter shoots with his blunt arrow 
80 strongly as to stun the bird, which drops 
down, and is secured and killed by the boy, 
Without its plumage being injured by a drop of 
blood. The rest take no notice, and fall, one 
after another, till some of them take the alarm.” 

Mr. Wallace, after a residence in the Malay 
Archipelago for tive years, and a constant effort 
to obtain specimens of the birds of paradise, was 
successful only in obtaining five species. ° He 
found two living ones at Singapore, and paid the 
enormous sum of £100 sterling for them, to 


“They fed voraciously on rice, bananas and 


cockroaches. I had great difficulty in supply- 
ing them with insect food, for, in the peninsula 


| and oriental steamers, cockroaches were scarce, 


and it was only by setting traps in the store- 
rooms, and by hunting an hour every night in 
the forecastle, that I could secure a few dozen 
of these creatures—scarcely enough for a single 
meal. 

“At Malta, where I stayed a fortnight, I got 
plenty of cockroaches from a bakehouse, and, 
when [ left, took with me several biscuit-tins full, 
as provisions for the voyage home. We came 
through the Mediterranean in March, with a 
very cold wind, and the only place on board the 
mail steamer where they could be accommo- 
dated was exposed to a strong current of air 
down a_hatchway which stood open day and 
night; Yet the birds never seemed to feel the 
cold. During the night journey from Marseilles 


| to Paris, it was a sharp frost; yet they arrived 


in London in perfect health, and lived in the 
Zooloyical Gardens for one and two years, often 
displaying their beautiful plumes, to the admi- 
ration of the spectators. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the paradise birds are very hardy, and 
require air and exercise, rather than heat.” 


It may be hoped that, at some future day, 
some of these magnificent birds will be brought 
alive to the United States. 





VARIETY. 


LITTLE BROWN HANDS. 


They drive home the cows from the pasture, 

Up through the long, shady lane, 

Where the quail whistles loud in the wheat field, 
That is yellow with ripening grain. 

They find in the thick, waving grasses 

Where the scarlet-lipped strawberry grows; 

They gather the earliest snow drops 

And the first crimson bud of the rose. 





They toss the new hay in the meadow; 

They gather the elder-bloom white; 

They find the dusky grapes purple 

In the soft-tinted October light. 

They know where the apples hang ripest, 

And are sweeter than Italy wines; 

They know where the fruit hangs the thickest 
On the long, thorny blackberry vines, 


They gather the delicate seaweeds, 

And build tiny castles of sand ; 

They pick up the beautiful sea-shells— 
Fairy barks that have drifted to land. 
They wave from the tall, rocking tree-tops, 
Where the oriole’s hammock-nest swings, 
And at night time are folded in slumber 
By a song that a fond mother sings. 


Those who toil bravely are strongest; 
The humble and poor become great; 
And from these brown-handed children 
Shall grow mighty rulers of State. 

The pen of the anthor and statesman,— 
The noble and wise of the land,— 

The sword, and the chisel, and palette, 
Shall be held in the little brown hand. 


age 
AN INTERESTING GAME. 

A simple, but amusing game, called “verba- 

rium,” which, while it interests, stimulates the 

faculty of language, is thus described: 








A number of persons—the more the merrier— 
are provided with pencils, aud a word chosen as 
the verbarium, which each writes at the head of 
his sheet. The object of the game is to draw 
out the vast number of words, which lie folded 
up, as it were, in the verbarium, and this is ac- 
complished, amid much excitement and amuse- 
ment, in the following manner: 

Let us suppose, for instance, that the word 
chosen is ‘‘treason.”” 

One of the company is appointed time-keeper; 
and, the signal being given, each writes as rap- 
idly as possible, all the words beginning with a 
“T,” which can be spelled with the letters of the 
verbarium. : 


calls “time!” and the eager pencils are obliged 
to stop. The company then read, in order, the 
words they have written. As each word is read, 
those who have net written it, call out, “no,” 


equal to the number of defaulters. 


word “tea,” the rest take three credits. 
the largest number is declared the winner. 
the 


overlooked simplest combinations; 


introducted into the parlor. 


—_ 
CHARLIE FORWARDED BY EXPRESS. 





recently, named Charlie Denning. 


enjoy the novelty of his position. 





carry them to Europe, 
* 


At the end of two minutes, the time-keeper 


and those who have it, cross it out from their 
lists, and place opposite to it a number of credits 


If three persons, for instance, fail to have the 
Two 
minutes are then devoted to words beginning 
with “R,” and so on, until the whole verbarium 
is exhausted, when each player counts the ag- 
gregate numer of credits, and the one who has 


The possibilities of fun in this game do not all 
a a dry description like the foregoing. 

The lamentations of those who, in their zeal- 
ous pursuit of complicated anagrams, have 
the 
shouts of laughter that attend the defeat of 
an attempt to impose triumphantly some word 
that “isn’t in it;” the appeals to the dictionary 
to settle disputed questions, and a hundred other 
lively incidents of the game, render it the most 
popular with old and young that has ever been 


To illustrate the extensive range of language 
which this simple amusement covers, it is only 
necessary to say that not less than one hundred 
words may be derived in this way from “trea- 
son,” which is, after al], not a good verbarium. 


The American Express agent at Jackson, 
Mich., brought a boy into the Cleveland office, 
He was a 
bright-eyed, intelligent and well-dressed little 
shaver, about nine years of age, and seemed to 
He wore the 


his coat, which read: “To T. C. Denning, Park- 
ersburg, West Virginia.” 

The messengers say that they have no trouble 
with boys. A blanket is provided and folded 
up for bedding, and upon this they are stowed 
away upon some favorably-located box, where 
they enjoy much of the luxury of a sleeping car. 
Girls and young women are sent by express, 
but not often. They cannot be stowed away 
like boys, and are more trouble in every way, 
increasing the rate of freight. The charge on 
this boy is fifteen dollars, including the board 
bill.—Cleveland Plaindealer. 

We learn that this is a‘fact. The little fellow 
was regularly shipped from here by friends 
whom he was visiting, on Monday last. We 
hope that he has, ere this, arrived at his desti- 
nation “in good condition.”—Jackson Citizen. 
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TRIED TO FRIGHTEN HIM. 
Another sad illustration of the folly and peril 
of endeavoring to frighten people is given in a 
late number of the Dover Gazette (N. H.): 


Frank Currier, a boy about thirteen years of 
age, son of James H. Currier, of Strafford, hid 
himself in some bushes near the road for the 
purpose of frightening Brad Waterhouse, a boy 
two or three years older, son of Daniel Water- 
house, of Barrington, a near neighbor to Cur- 
rier. 

The Waterhouse boy was walking along the 
road, and heard a growling and rustling of the 
leaves; not suspecting any trick was being 
played upon him, he naturally supposed the 
noise was caused by some fierce, wild animal, 
perhaps that terrible panther which has lately 
been seen in Strafford. Not having a gun or 
any thing with which to defend himself, he ran 
to a house near by and got a gun, with which 
he returned, having it heavily loaded. Walk- 
ing along cautiously, he at length heard the 
growling and pawing, and after getting as near 
as he dared, he fired at the place from whence 
the noise came; but the screams of the wound- 
ed boy soon told him he had not shot a panther, 
but some one of the human species. 

The Currier boy was taken home, which is but 
a short distance from the spot where the affair 
took place, and on examination it was found 
that one eye was completely destroyed, his face, 
tongue and neck perforated by shot, so that his 
life is in a very critical condition. 


ee ene 
SENT HIM A SHELL. 

Treat a mean man according to his meanness, 

is sometimes as true wisdom as “Answer a fool 

according to his folly.” 


One of the celebrated authors of Paris is so 
stingy that, whenever he sees fresh oysters ad- 
vertised in one of the daily Paris papers, he 
sends his servant to get samples for him. In 
this manner, the old miser has managed to eat 
superior oysters all the time, without ever pay- 
ing a cent for them. The other day he sent 
again to a dealer, tawhom he had applied at 
least twenty times, and who had sent him at 
least four dozen of oysters as samples, without 
ever selling any to him. At last the dealer had 
discovered the stratagem of the penurious old 
gourmand. Instead of sending, therefore, the 
vyster samples, as requested, he coolly handed 
the servant one of the shells, and said, “Tell 
your master that they are of this size; as to 
quality, they are as good as the samples he got 
before.” 
than pleased at this message. 
eee 


HOME-MADE MICROSCOPE. 


A simple microscope may be made out of a 
common pill-box, for a few cents. Take out the 
bottom, and put in a piece of window-glass; 
then paint the inside black, and make a small 
eye-hole in the lid. In this eye-hole place a sin- 
gle drop of Canadian balsam, and allow it to 
cool. This drop ot the transparent resin as- 
sumes, when cooling, the proper form of the 
glass lens, with considerable magnifying power. 
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How HE Got 1T.—Washington Irving related 
that he was once riding with ‘Tom Moore in the 
streets of Paris, when the hackney-coach went 
suddenly into a deep rut, out of which it came 
with such a jolt as to send their pates bump 
against the roof. 

“I’ve gotit, I’ve gotit!” cried Moore, clapping 
his hands with great glee. 

“Got what?” said Irving. 

“Why,” said the poet, “that word I've been 
hunting for for six weeks, to comiplete my song. 
That rascally driver has jolted it out of me.” 


Bap PLACES TO TELL SECRETS IN.—The Wis- 
casset (Me.) Oracle says a wonderful echo can 
be heard in the harbor at that place. It repeats 
distinctly eighteen syllables. The celebrated 
echo in Woodstock Park, Oxfordshire, England, 
repeats seventeen syllables by day and twenty 
by night, and the most remarkable echo known 
is one on the north side of Shipley church, in 
Sussex, which distinctly repeats twenty-one 
syllables. 
. Erent dollars’ worth of gold was found in 
the gizzard of a California goose. It was the 
creature that laid the golden egg. One of our 
exchanges says he has known “geese” worth a 
million. 


Why can’t the captain of a ship keep a mem- 
orandum of the weight of his anchor, instead of 
weighing it every time he leaves port? 


He is happy whose circumstances suit his 
temper, but he is more fortunate who can suit 
his temper to any circumstances. 


Our reputation depends greatly on the choice 





usual express tag, fastened to a buttonhele of 
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For aN IRRitageED THROAT, COUGH oR Cot, 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches"’ are offered with the ful}. 
est confidence in their efficacy. They have been thor. 
oughly tested, and maintain the good reputation they 
have justly acquired. As there are imitations, be sure io 
OBTAIN the genuine. 2 lw 


PRESCRIBED by our most eminent physicians. For 
Lung Diseases, the Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam. Get 
the genuine. Prices, $1 and 50 cents. “-lw 








THOSE WHO SUFFER from nervous irritations, itching 
uneasiness, and the discomfort that follows from an en. 
feebled and disordered state of the system, should take 
AYER'S SARSAPARILLA and cleanse the blood. Purge 
out the lurkirfg distemper that undermines the health, and 
the constitutional vigor will return. *"l—2w 





VENTRILOQUISM—Full directions for 25c for easily mas- 
tering this amusing, extraordinary, wonderful art. »qj 
muse a world of fun aud afortane. Address 

52—4weop JULIUS RISING, Southwick, Mass, 





**One of the best conducted agricultural journals in the 
country.” 


The favorable re above is given by the Rurat 
New Yorker of the 

New England Farmer, 
the leading paper of its class in New England. 

Terms: Weekly $2 50, Monthly ? 50 per year. Send 
stamp for speci and P i ist. 
“—lw 





R. P. EATON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Ha! Ha! 


Magic Photographs, wonderful and amusing, 25 cts. a 
package. Courtship made easy—Etiquette—How to Woo 
and Win—Bridal Euquette, Books for 50 cts. Five 
beautiful Photographs for 25 cts. Ventriloquism Made 
Easy, locents. How to Talk, Behave, Dress, and Write 
Letters Correctly—4 Books for 50 cents. All the above 
sent, pest-paid, for $150. Address A. FOUNTAIN, Mid 
dletown, Conn. 5i—-iw 








THE AMERICAN FAMILY 


KNITTING MACHINE 


Is presented to the public as the most Simple, Durable, 
Compact and Cheap Kuitting Machine ever invented. 


. x 
Price, only $25. 
This Machine will run either backward er forward with 
equal facility; makes the same stitch as by hand, but 
far superior in every respect. 


Will Knit 20.000 Stitches in One Minute, 


and do perfect work, leaving every knoton the inside of 
the work. It will knit a pair of stockings (any size) in 
less than half an hour. Lt will knit Course or Open, 
Plain or Ribbed Work, with any kind of cvarse or fine 
wool or yarn, or cotton, silk or linen. 1t will knit stock- 
ings with double heel and tov, drawers, buods, sacks, 
smoking caps, comforts, purses, muffs, fringe, aly «ns, 
nubias, undersleeves, mittens, skating caps, lamp wicks, 
mats, cord, undershirts, shawls, we cradlc blankets, 
leggins, suspenders, wristers, lidies, tippets, tufted work, 
and in faet an endless variety of articles in every day 
use, as well as for ornament. 


= 

From $5 to $10 per Day 
Can be made by any one with the American Knitting 
Machine, knitting stockings, &c., while expert operators 
can even make more, kuitting Bucy work, which always 
commands a ready sale. A p°fSun can readily knit trom 
twelve to fifteen pairs of stockings per day, the profiton 
which will be not less than forty cents per puir. 


FARMERS 


Can sell their wool at only forty to fifty cents per pound; 
but by getting the wool made into yarn at a small ex- 
pense, and knitting it into socks, two or three doll rs per 
pound can be realized. On receipt of $25 we will forward 
a machine as ordered. : " ‘ 
We wish ta pr. cure active AGENTS in every section 
of the United Stat-s and Canadus, to whom the most libe- 
ral inc ucements will be offered Address 


American Knitting Machine Company, 
iw Boston, Mass., or St, Lovis, Mo. 





Common Sense. 


The great man was more disappointed 


WANTED—AGENTS. $250 per month 
to sell the oniy GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. Price only 
$l8. Great inducements to agents. This is the most 


popular cone Machine of the day—makes the famous 
“blastic Lock Sti 

can be done onany machine. Que Hundred Tnousand 
sold, and the demand constantly increasing. Now is the 
time - take an agency. Fy 
ware of infringers. 40 
ton, Ang Pitsburg Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. *2 


teh,”’ will do any kind of work that 


Send for circulars. «#” 
ddress St COMB & Sg 
—4iw 





Skates! Skates! 





of our companions, 


Skates! 
IN EXTENSIVE VARIETY. 


All the Popular Styles now approved by the 


best Skaters—PROFESSIONAL and AMATEUR—as 
well as the equally SERVICEABLE and FASHIONABLE 
MEDIUM and LOW-PRICED SKATES. 


BOSTON CLUB SKATES! 


NEW YORK CLUB SKATES! 
AMERICAN RINK SKATES! 
WINSLOW’S PREMIUM SKATES! 
LADIES’ RINK SKATES! 
ey BOYS AND GIRLS will Gnd the largest assort 


ment forsale by « 


Bradford & Anthony, 
49—4weop 178 Washington Street. 





DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
Men and Boys Making Money. 
Some boys make $2 per week beside attending school. 
Prices of Printing Offices, $15, $20, Send fer a circt 
lar to Lows Press Co., No. 15 Spring Lane, Boston. 


48—8weop 
The Nursery. 1870 


1870 oi 
The best, cheapest and most richly /LLUSTRAT: 
MAGAZINE FUR CHILDREN. $150 a year iD 
vance. Sample number, 10 cents. Subscribe now, 
get the last number of 1869 FREE. Adress 
JOHN L. SHOREY, 
13 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Instant Ease 
Rightly named. It Relieves Headache, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism and Spasms. Is a sperific for Coughs 
‘olds. Does not stupefy, and is a safe and effectual be 
edy for man, woman or child. Wholesale b; 


RO 
Low & RaYMonpD, Ogdensbnrgh, N. Y. Sold by Joux F. 
Henry, New York, and Draggists generally. 4l—liw 
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